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A.  B.  Cook,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  wants 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  one  who  was 
in  his  regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a pension.  He  belonged  to 
Company  E,  44th  Virginia  Infantry, 
Captain  Thomas.  Address  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Roberts,  602  West  Main  Street,  Ard- 
more, Okla. 


Mrs.  W.  N.  Woods,  1923  Fifth  Street, 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  is  interested  in  securing 
a pension  for  the  widow  of  Asa  Pardee 
Bracken,  a Kentucky  soldier  under 
Morgan.  He  was  reared  in  Ohio 
County,  near  or  in  Cromwell,  by  an 
uncle,  Bowles  Bracken.  Any  informa- 
tion will  be  appreciated. 


A New  Book 

that  Southern  readers 
will  be  proud  of-- 

ESSAYS 

Historical 
and  Critical 

By  Mary  H.  Flournoy 

Historian  of  the  Virginia  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.  D.  C. 

<1  A group  of  delightfully  written  es- 
says covering  these  well-chosen  topics: 
Bacon’s  Rebellion,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Twin  Patriots:  Washington  and  Lee, 
Stratford  Hall,  Arlington,  Raphael 
Semmes,  Mosby’s  Rangers,  and  Sidney 
Lanier.  Price,  $1.00 

Other  Books  of  the  South)$ 
The  Dixie  Book  of  Days,  $1.25 

Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Editor 

Women  of  the  South  in  War 
Times,  $2.50 

Matthew  Page  Andrews 

Memories  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  75c 

Christiana  Bond 

From  Rapidan  to  Richmond  and 
the  Spottsylvania  Campaign,  $2.50 

William  Meade  Dame,  D.D. 

The  Spirit  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  75c 

B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Order  from  your  bookseller  or  direct 
from  the  publishers — 

THE  

Norman,  Remington  Co. 

Charles  St.  at  Mulberry 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


George  B.  Neff,  404  Rust  Building, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  trying  to  get  the 
war  record  of  his  father,  John  Neff, 
who,  he  thinks,  served  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  under  Early’s  command; 
length  of  service,  some  three  and  a half 
years. 


Anyone  who  knows  of  the  service 
of  Charles  Neidermier,  who  enlisted 
at  Brandon,  Miss.,  in  the  10th  Missis- 
sippi Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  in  1861  or 
1862  will  please  notify  Davis  Biggs, 
Jefferson,  Tex. 


OLD  BOOKS.  CONFEDERATE  HISTORY. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  Jefferson  Davis.  Two  vols. . .$10  00 


Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke 6 00 

Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  A Military  Biography.  By  John  Esten  Cooke, 

with  addition  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 5 00 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  Hon.  James  D. 

Richardson 7 00 
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ATTENTION,  TENNESSEE  DIVISION,  U.  C.  V. 

The  granite  monument  erected  on  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Tenn.,  will  be  unveiled  July  13,  1928.  All  comrades  and  friends  are  invited, 
and  I urge  every  member  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  Corps  to  attend  the  exercises  and 
share  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  services  of  our  noble  leader  and  his  invincible  fol- 
lowers thus  recognized.  T.  C.  Little,  Major  General  Commanding  Forrest’s  Caval- 
ry Corps,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 


A NEW  BOOK. 

“The  South  in  American  Life  and  History,”  by  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Selph,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  a volume  of  studies  on  the  South  in  every 
phase  of  American  existence,  and  shows  the  large  part  which  the  South  contributed 
in  the  building  of  the  republic.  Every  Southern  home  should  have  this  book  and 
through  it  get  better  acquainted  with  our  section  of  the  country;  and  every  other 
section  can  profit  by  its  revelations.  The  work  is  sponsored  by  the  Tennssee 
Division,  U.  D.  C.,  and  Chapters  are  urged  to  place  it  in  their  libraries.  The  price 
is  $2.20,  postpaid,  and  the  Veteran  can  supply  it.  Order  promptly  of  this  first 
edition. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Acceptance  of  maiing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 1103,  act  of  October  3,  1917,  and  authorized  on  July  5,  1918. 
Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win,  success; 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Commander  in  Chief 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager  Tulsa,  Okla Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Jasper 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

F lorida — Tallahassee 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — Shreveport 

Maryland — Baltimore 

Mississippi — Durant 

Missouri — St.  Louis 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville 

Oklahoma — Tulsa 

South  Carolina — Columbia. 

Tennessee — Nashville 

T exas — Houston 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg.  . 
California — L03  Angeles. . . 


Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 

Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 

Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Gen.  W.  T.  Laseter 

Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 

Gen.  F.  A.  Howell 

Gen.  Charles  Collier  Harvey 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 

Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman 

. .Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 
. . . .Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


OFFICIAL  ORDERS. 

Headquarters  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  May  23,  1928. 

Special  Orders  No.  1. 

1.  Owing  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Maj.  Gen. 
A.  A.  Pearson,  Gen.  Charles  Collier  Harvey,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  hereby  appointed  to  command  the  Missiouri  Division, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Division,  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

2.  General  Harvey  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ry  order  of  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  General  Commanding. 

Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Special  Orders  No.  2. 

1.  Owing  to  the  election  of  Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens  to  command 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  thereby  causing 
a vacancy  in  the  Louisiana  Division,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  T.  Lase- 
ter, of  Shreveport,  La.,  is  hereby  appointed  to  command  the 
Louisiana  Division  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Division. 

2.  Colonel  Laseter  will  rank  as  a major  general,  and  will  be 
obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

By  command  of  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  General  Commanding. 
Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff , U.  C.  V. 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


On  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. — On  the  morning  of 
May  3,  a State  boundary  marker  was  unveiled  on  the  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway  at  West  Point,  Ga.,  the  exercises  being 
under  the  direction  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Divisions, 
U.  D.  C.  After  the  exercises,  luncheon  was  served  to  those  in 
attendance. 


ROOM  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  CONFEDERA  TE  HOME. 

A “Paradise  on  Earth”  is  what  the  Confederate  Home  of 
Mississippi  is  said  to  be — Beauvoir,  the  old  home  of  Jefferson 
Davis  on  the  Mississippi  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — and  it 
is  offered  as  a haven  of  rest  for  any  needy  Confederate  vet- 
eran of  the  State,  with  ids  wife,  or  to  any  Confederate  widow 
who  finds  her  meager  pension  inadequate  for  her  needs.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Home,  Mr.  Elnathan  Tartt,  asks  that 
the  names  of  any  veterans  or  widows  who  need  the  benefits 
of  the  Home  or  its  hospitals  will  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  will 
send  them  application  blanks  to  fill  out.  A cordial  welcome 
awaits  them  at  Beauvoir,  and  their  last  days  will  be  made 
comfortable  and  happy  as  possible.  The  post  office  address 
is  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


BY  ACCIDENT  OF  BIRTH. 

Referring  to  a list  of  Confederate  officers  who  were  of 
Northern  birth  or  rearing,  the  list  published  in  the  Veteran 
for  February,  page  49,  Judge  R.  B.  Haughton,  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  notes  the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  Gen.  James  L.  Al- 
corn (later  governor  and  senator),  of  Mississippi,  in  that  list, 
and  says: 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  Governor  Alcorn’s  family  on  both  sides 
were  Kentuckians,  and  their  ancestors  came  to  Kentucky 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  which  States  they  were 
citizens  back  to  the  time  that  these  became  States.  He  him- 
self was  an  ardent  Southerner,  sent  his  son  into  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  raised  an  entire  regiment  of  Confederate 
soldiers  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  actually  born  in  Illinois, 
while  his  mother  was  there  on  a visit,  but  at  the  time  his 
parents  were  citizens  of  Kentucky  and  living  in  that  State; 
they  were  in  no  sense  citizens  of  Illinois  either  then  or  at  any 
other  time.” 

The  list  referred  to  was  given  in  an  article  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Johnson,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  it  was  not  meant  to  class 
General  Alcorn  as  a citizen  of  the  North,  but  simply  as  having 
been  born  in  that  section  of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  the  why  of  this,  thanks  to  Judge  Haughton. 


Dixie  Sung  in  Connecticut. — An  amusing  incident  is 
reported  by  a good  friend,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  now  living 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  whose  daughter  is  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Lanier,  President  of  the  Greenwich  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  The 
incident  is  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the  portrait 
of  Father  Ryan  to  St. Mary’s  Parochial  School  there  by  the 
Greenwich  Chapter.  There  was  a program  of  music  and 
readings  from  Father  Ryan’s  poems,  and  at  the  conclusion 
all  sang  the  11  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  But  it  wasn’t  com- 
plete for  Mrs.  Field  without  the  singing  of  “Dixie,”  for  at 
eighty-three  years  of  age  she  still  has  vivid  memories  of  the 
days  of  war  in  the  sixties.  Father  Murphy  came  to  the  rescue 
by  stepping  to  the  piano  and  playing  the  accompaniment, 
while  Mrs.  Field  sang  the  song  which  means  so  much  to 
Southerners,  wherever  they  may  be.  Mrs.  Field  writes  that 
she  expected  others  to  join  in  with  her,  but  when  they  did 
not,  she  bravely  sang  it  by  herself,  “for  I had  to  keep  up  our 
reputation,”  she  says.  And  that  was  no  slight  feat  for  eighty- 
three,  when  there  are  so  very  many  of  us  younger  ones  who 
can't  sing  it  at  all.  And  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Old,  Old 
South,  and  may  it  live  forever! 


The  Value  of  the  Veteran.- — In  ordering  a special  num- 
ber of  the  Veteran,  Dr.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  writes:  “I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  Veteran.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  from  the 
character  of  its  original  contents,  that  the  War  for  Southern 
Independence  closed  sixty-three  years  ago.  It  is  evident 
that  long-preserved  material  is  still  coming  to  light.” 

Wrong  Credit. — The  article  on  “White  Illiteracy  in  the 
South”  appearing  in  the  Veteran  for  June  should  have 
been  credited  to  “G.  W.  Dyer,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view," instead  of  the  Methodist  Advocate. 


THE  ARMY  THAT  HAS  PASSED. 

BY  CAPTAIN  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Sixty-three  years  ago,  the  Confederate  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms  and  returned  home  to  begin  life  anew.  The  battles 
they  fought  during  four  long  years  of  bloody  struggle  were 
not  half  so  hard  as  the  one  which  then  confronted  them; 
and  how  they  fought  that  hardest  battle  is  set  forth  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  South  and  the  establishment  of  their 
people.  Very  few  of  that  disbanded  Legion  of  Honor  sur- 
vive, and  not  more  than  three  thousand  attended  the  annual 
reunion  at  Little  Rock,  May  8,  1928. 

The  people  of  Little  Rock  had  made  bountiful  arrangement 
for  their  entertainment,  and  the  old  soldiers  were  greatly 
pleased  at  the  hospitable  reception  accorded  them.  Numerous 
committees  were  active  in  receiving  them  and  providing  for 
their  comfort,  but  the  snap  and  dash  of  the  old  men  was  gone. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  hard  of  hearing  and  are  feeble  in  body. 
There  was  no  Rebel  yell  to  excite  the  people  and  to  quicken 
their  interest.  The  camp  that  was  provided  for  the  old 
warriors  was  several  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  those  who 
attended  the  meetings  were  transported  to  the  camp  in  auto- 
mobiles and  by  street  cars.  The  writer,  like  others,  had  hoped 
to  meet  some  of  those  with  whom  he  served,  but  they  were 
not  there.  Only  one  man  of  the  company  I commanded  sur- 
vives. 

The  old  warriors,  some  in  groups,  some  singly,  sat  around 
the  tents.  It  was  a most  pathetic  scene.  They  were  strag- 
glers from  an  army  that  had  passed  on.  They  had  hoped  that 
the  dreams  of  youth  would  come  back  again,  but  that  cannot 
be — cannot  be. 

There  was  a multitude  of  younger  persons  there  and  thou- 
sands of  women  also. 

When  the  parade  had  disbanded,  the  people  remained  on 
the  sidewalks;  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something  else. 
It  was  as  though  the  curtain  had  failed  to  drop  on  the  last 
act  of  a play,  but  the  audience  had  remained. 

A halo  of  glory  hangs  around  the  old  Confederate  soldier. 
There  is  something  sublime  in  his  life.  As  a soldier  he  needs 
no  eulogy;  his  patience  throughout  privation  outlasted  the 
war  itself,  and  his  behavior  in  battle  gave  him  the  glory  of 
renown.  They  dyed  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  with  blood,  and  thrilled  the  world  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  unrivaled  war. 

Imagine  an  army  of  ragged,  worn-out,  and  starving  men. 
The  Macedonian  Phalanx,  Csesar’s  Tenth  Legion,  and,  in 
later  years,  the  old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  all  types  of  perfection 
of  war’s  human  fighting  machines,  never  fought  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  never  so  poorly  equipped,  never  so 
starved  and  footsore,  and  yet,  never  greater  than  the  Con- 
federate soldier. 

Against  odds  overwhelming,  without  resources,  animated 
by  the  noble  principle  of  unselfish  patriotism  and  devotion, 
the  Confederate  soldier,  for  four  long,  bitter  years,  struggled 
in  a forlorn  hope  against  one  of  the  most  matchless  sections 
of  the  world.  There  was  no  defense  in  science  of  war  or  in 
the  history,  for  which  the  South  did  not  furnish  a parallel. 
No  heroic  assault  its  soldiers  did  not  emulate  with  success. 
No  carnage  before  which  her  legions  blanched.  No  victory 
that  their  courage  did  not  guild  with  additional  glory. 

'J'here  was  heroism  in  the  very  sacrifice  of  the  Confederate 
soldier,  and  no  field  of  battle  but  added,  whether  in  victory 
or  defeat,  to  the  luster  of  his  valor. 

The  Confederate  soldier  has  fixed  the  record  of  the  South 
in  the  field  of  war.  He  has  written  an  epic  by  his  achieve- 
ments whose  grandeur  and  simplicity  no  genius  of  song  can 
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further  brighten  or  ennoble.  It  stands  on  the  page  of  history, 
matchless  and  imperishable,  and  it  was  the  soldier  of  the 
ranks  who  did  this. 

If  our  men  were  heroes  in  battle,  every  home  in  the  South 
had  its  heroine.  Every  lover  of  true  greatness  in  womanhood 
will  find  in  their  lives  the  highest  incentive  for  emulation. 
They  left  a record  of  loyalty  and  devotion  that  will  forever 
remain  a brilliant  page  in  the  annals  of  time. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  REUNION. 

BY  THOMAS  R.  GORMAN,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  a kindly  fate  dropped  me 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  I immediately  began  to 
feel  the  spell  of  the  Southland  creep  into  my  being.  I do  not 
know  why.  It  was  a charm,  subtle  and  elusive,  an  abstraction 
hard  for  an  obtuse  mind  to  analyze.  The  music  of  the  coun- 
try had  an  enthralling  effect  on  me  from  earliest  childhood. 
The  songs  of  the  South— and,  by  the  way,  the  only  songs  that 
this  great  nation  has  ever  succeeded  in  singing — won  me 
early.  In  later  youth,  perhaps  it  was  crescent  fancy,  eager  to 
conjure  up  the  romance  of  the  land  where  these  lyrics  were 
born,  that  caused  me  pleasure  in  finding  myself  among  the 
people  who  had  discovered  themselves  in  melodies  immune 
to  death. 

I do  not  know  why,  but  the  first  chance  I had  to  attend  a 
reunion  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  I eagerly  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity.  I felt  that  among  the  survivors  of  so 
titanic  a struggle  I should  be  able  to  find  the  real  heart  of 
Dixie.  I went  as  a total  stranger,  for,  note,  I was  born  in 
Canada,  the  Bride  of  Snow,  far  from  the  South,  the  Bride  of 
Sun.  I went  as  a prospector,  seeking  not  material  Eldorados, 
but  as  one  looking  for  song;  I went  as  an  explorer  in  pursuit 
of  lyric  lands,  as  a knight  errant  questing  for  Holy  Grails. 

And  I was  not  disappointed,  except  in  this,  that  I discov- 
ered my  unworthiness,  being  not  even  to  the  manner  born. 
I was  present  at  that  picturesque  encampment  of  battle- 
and  time-scarred  veterans,  much  like  a beggar,  gazing  upon 
unattainable  scenes  in  romantic  halls  where  sparkling  feasts 
are  spread.  Still,  I realized  that  in  such  meetings  the  soul 
of  the  South  was  to  be  found. 

In  May,  when  these  same  Confederate  warriors  assembled 
at  Little  Rock  to  hold  their  annual  bivouac,  I was  there,  this 
time  as  a pilgrim  to  a now  more  familiar  shrine.  And  I must 
say  that,  in  my  more  or  less  prosaic  existence,  I have  known 
pleasant  things  and  pleasant  places,  but  it  remained  for  the 
thirty-eighth  Confederate  reunion  to  furnish  the  longest  and 
richest  canto  of  pleasure  of  my  life.  Every  hour  of  each  of  the 
four  days  was  a thrill  and  a pulse  of  enjoyment.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  things  done  there,  nor  the  personnel  present 
— all  present,  except  their  associates,  were  men  over  eighty 
years  old — that  afforded  the  pleasure.  It  was  rather  the  in- 
visible things  one  touched.  One  came  in  contact  with  heart 
strings,  with  the  souls  living  behind  the  things  of  symbol. 
For  the  Confederate  Veterans’  annual  encampment  is  not 
any  more  so  much  an  occasion  for  fighting  the  old  fights  over, 
for  calling  up  in  review  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  endured 
in  the  long  ago,  for  recounting  the  moving  incidents  of 
martial  strife.  No,  the  reunion,  at  least  it  appeared  so  to 
me,  is  a veritable  agape — a genuine  love  feast.  The  memories 
of  bitter  days  survive,  of  course,  but  only  as  a rich  lava  where 
the  sweetest  flowers  of  warmest  affection  are  profusely  pro- 
duced. The  acrid  gall  of  angry  days  has  been  changed  into 
a wine  which  maketh  glad  the  hearts  of  men. 

I never  in  all  my  life  saw,  or  ever  dreamed  of  seeing,  such 


outpourings  of  love  as  I witnessed  last  week  mutually  dis- 
played by  these  venerable  Southern  veterans.  I beheld  more 
loving  arms  wound  around  aged  forms,  more  kisses  pressed 
upon  withered  cheeks,  more  tears  of  joy  dripping  from  snowy 
lids,  than  I had  ever  thought  were  available  in  this  seemingly 
heartless  day.  So  fervent  were  meetings  I beheld,  and,  alas! 
too,  so  painfully  pathetic  were  partings,  that,  as  I looked  on, 
I found  myself  more  than  once  mopping  moisture  from  my 
otherwise  arid  eyes. 

All  ages  of  life  were  represented  there — sons  and  daughters, 
grandchildren,  youths  and  maidens — accompanying  their 
honored  and  honorable  warrior  sires.  And  the  New  South 
seems  just  as  vibrant  and  as  epical  and  romantic  as  the  Old. 
Debutantes,  coy  and  blushing,  held  the  same  tenderness  and 
strength  in  their  sparkling  eyes  as  must  have  glowed  in  their 
granddames  when  they  were  wooed  and  won  beneath  South- 
ern stars  by  their  soldier  lovers.  Y ouths,  too,  seem  to  have  in- 
herited the  gallantry  and  urbanity  of  their  sires. 

I would  not  mind  having  the  heart  and  the  songs  of  the 
Southland  for  my  inheritance.  I should  know  then  why  the 
birds  warble  sweet  in  the  springtime,  why  the  young  folks 
roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor,  all  merry,  all  happy,  and  bright; 
why  older  souls  just  a-hunger  for  love.  I wonder  why  Dixie’s 
skies  are  so  blue,  why  her  streams  are  so  mystical,  and  her 
moons  so  haunting;  why  nature  so  lavishly  spreads  her 
pageants  of  floral  glory  over  her  teeming  hills.  I do  not  know 
All  I do  know  is  that  Dixie  has  stolen  this  worthless  heart  of 
mine,  a sordid  spoil  indeed.  And  you,  venerable  survivors 
of  Shiloh  and  Manassas,  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg, 
I blame  for  plundering  me.  I went  among  you  merely  to 
behold  heroic  warriors  bivouac,  and  you  have  made  me  love 
you.  And  I am  happy.  I thank  you.  I should  never  know 
peace  any  more  were  this  truant  soul  of  me  to  be  severed 
from  your  kindly  clime.  I’m  glad  I am  in  Dixie.  I am! 
I am! 


ECHOES  OF  THE  REUNION. 

To  the  Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, and  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

I am  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
each  and  every  one  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  write  me  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thirty- 
eigth  annual  reunion,  U.  C.  V.,  was  held  in  this  city. 

Everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  make  the 
stay  of  the  veterans  in  Little  Rock  a pleasant  one,  and,  from 
the  many  expressions  of  approval,  we  feel  that  we  have  been 
fully  repaid  for  every  sacrifice  made  for  holding  this  great 
reunion  in  our  city.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  had  part  in  it,  and  it  has  been  the  rekindling  of  the 
patriotic  fire  of  our  people,  and  they  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  cause  anew. 

There  were  many  remarkable  features  of  this  reunion, 
one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  fact  that  in  handling  the 
great  number  of  veterans,  all  of  whom  have  passed  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  not  one  received  an  injury,  nor  was  there  a 
casualty  that  could  be  charged  directly  to  the  reunion  itself. 

We  are  indeed  happy  to  have  been  hosts  for  the  South  for 
possibly  the  last  time  to  the  Confederate  Veterans,  the  Sons, 
and  the  Memorial  Association.  It  has  been  the  ambition  of 
the  writer  for  many  years  to  see  this  accomplished,  and  now 
that  it  seems  that  the  manner  of  holding  the  reunion  has  met 
with  such  universal  approval,  we  feel  fully  repaid  for  any 
sacrifices  we  were  called  on  to  make. 

I hope  to  meet  you  all  in  Charlotte  next  year. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles, 

General  Chairman  U.  C.  V.,  Reunion,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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THE  VETERAN. 

BY  W.  T.  HUNDLEY,  DE  LAND,  FLA. 

We  see  him  standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — - 
The  one  leads  back,  along  which  youth  has  sped; 

The  other,  shorter  of  the  two,  ends  just  ahead, 

Within  the  silent  city  of  the  dead, 

Where  young  and  old  alike  must  end  their  days. 

The  passing  years  have  left  their  furrows,  clear  and  deep, 
Upon  the  cheeks  and  brow  once  free  from  care. 

The  head,  so  richly  crowned  with  locks  of  raven  hair, 

Doth  now  but  scattered  strands  of  silver  wear: 

And  eyes,  so  wide  awake  in  youth,  now  sleep. 

In  early  life  he  heard  his  country’s  call  to  war 
To  which  his  loyal  soul  gave  answer  true 
We  know  not  if  he  wore  the  garb  of  gray  or  blue, 

But  this  we  know,  that,  all  the  struggle  through, 

He  kept  his  face  toward  his  guiding  star. 

And  whether  came  to  him  glad  victory  or  defeat, 

His  bright  escutcheon  was  no  coward’s  shield. 

His  glittering  blade  preserved  on  every  field 
The  symbol  which  no  valiant  heart  may  yield, 

And  gave  the  world  a theme  for  poet’s  meet. 

Down  through  the  years  that  followed  war — the  years  of  peace 
Which  none  the  less  were  years  of  toil  and  strife, 

With  duties  manifold  and  heavy  burdens  rife — 

The  veteran  poured  the  manhood  of  his  life 
In  streams  of  love  whose  flow  shall  never  cease. 

’Tis  thus  we  find  him  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

What  tribute  for  his  service  shall  we  bring? 

What  panacea  for  pain  of  ingrate’s  sting? 

His  deeds  of  love  and  valor  we  will  sing, 

His  ‘‘dearest  meed”  be  ‘‘our  esteem  and  praise.” 


“SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR.” 

BY  KATHERINE  C.  EVERETT,  DE  LAND,  FLA. 

No  other  part  of  the  day  can  rival  the  beauty  and  tran- 
quility of  a sunset  hour  in  Florida.  So  when  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  of  De  Land,  wished  to  hold  an  informal 
service  on  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  April  26,  they  chose 
a sunset  service. 

The  busy  sounds  of  day  had  died  away  as  the  newly  or- 
ganized Chapter  and  their  guests  and  friends  gathered  in 
Oakland  Cemetery.  The  mellow  light  of  the  setting  sun 
flooded  the  land,  filtering  through  the  interlacing  branches 
of  palms  and  live  oaks  to  make  dappled  shadows  on  the  grass 
and  touch  to  new  beauty  the  banks  of  flowers  piled  ready  for 
later  distribution.  The  voices  of  the  speakers  could  be  heard 
with  great  clarity  in  the  hush  of  evening,  and  the  clear, 
thrillingly  sweet  notes  of  a thrush  mingled  with  the  voices  of 
the  human  singers.  The  soft,  blue  miracle  that  is  a Florida 
sky  became  a sheet  of  molten  gold,  and  against  this  gorgeous 
background  stood  two  Confederate  veterans,  G.  N.  Smith, 
of  the  7th  Georgia,  and  Morgan  A.  Bunch,  a Georgia  soldier 
too,  as  the  guests  of  honor,  supported  by  an  honor  guard  of 
Spanish  War  veterans  and  American  Legion  men,  and  three 
Boy  Scouts,  who  proudly  held  aloft  the  flags  of  the  United 
States,  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  Florida. 

A hymn,  sung  by  all  present,  a few  words  of  welcome  by 
the  Chapter  President,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Everett,  and  of  explana- 


tion of  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day,  and  of  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Confederate  Soldier  and  the  American 
soldier  of  all  time;  a prayer,  simple  and  beautiful,  by  Mrs. 
Dora  Smith,  the  Chapter  Chaplain,  and  a separating  to  strew 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  all  the  soldier  dead  of  all  wars.  Then, 
quietly  reassembling,  the  throng  motored  out  to  the  second 
cemetery,  Beresford,  where  the  Legion  Commander  spoke 
a few  sentences  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the  Legion  at  being 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Memorial  observance,  and  Dr. 
Hundley  made  a brief  address.  Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of 
his  hearers  with  his  graphic  story  of  the  poignant  recollections 
of  his  boyhood,  of  the  days  of  strife,  of  surrender,  of  recon- 
struction. He  then  paid  tribute  to  the  veterans  with  an  orig- 
inal poem,  and  closed  with  a reading  of  Finch’s  classic,  “The 
Blue  and  the  Gray,”  after  which  came  the  benediction.  Then, 
as  the  light  faded  and  the  purple  shadows  of  a semitropic 
twilight  fell  softly,  the  bright  blossoms  brought  by  loving 
hands  were  laid  as  softly  over  the  heroes  there  asleep. 

Very  simple,  very  brief  the  service,  for  night  follows  day 
here  with  quick  steps.  But  there  was  something  impressive 
and  heart-stirring  in  this  rendering  of  love  and  homage  in 
the  quiet  of  the  sunset  hour,  to  those  whose  earthly  sun  had 
set,  that  gave  a depth  of  solemn  feeling  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  made  both  young  and  old  who  had  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  to  know  that  “it  was  good 
for  us  to  have  been  here.” 


OUR  HERITAGE  OF  COURAGE. 

[Tribute  to  the  Confederate  dead  at  Oakwoods  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  May  30,  1928,  by  J.  Lester  Williams,  S.  C.  V.] 

My  Friends:  We  meet  to-day  about  this  hallowed  spot  to 
pay  with  myrtle  wreaths  of  memory  our  tribute  to  our 
glorious  dead. 

We  come  not  here,  nor  should  we  come,  to  mourn,  but 
rather  that  we  visit  old-time  friends  whose  unseen  hands 
reach  out  to  welcome  us  again  and  draw  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  we  shall  walk  in  peace  with  them. 

Few,  O,  so  pitifully  few,  of  these  illustrious  men  still 
walk  among  us  in  the  flesh,  and  soon,  too  soon,  these  few 
remaining  must  answer  to  the  Father’s  call,  “Come  home!” 
and,  bravely  smiling,  they  will  go  to  muster  once  again  with 
comrades  who  have  long  gone  on  before. 

To  those  of  us  who  linger  on  behind  the  memory  of  their 
heroic  deeds  should  soften  all  the  sorrow  that  we  feel;  for, 
after  all,  the  heritage  we  have  from  them  is  priceless;  and 
this  world  of  ours  is  better  for  their  having  been  its  citizens. 

No  mortal  tongue  may  fully  sound  the  praise  these  men 
deserve,  nor  tell  with  justice  all  their  valiant  deeds.  We 
cannot  paint  the  lily  nor  the  rose,  nor  can  our  homage  equal 
what  they  gave. 

Life  leads  men  on  from  spring  to  winter  time,  o'er  hill  and 
dale,  through  fields  of  green  and  desert  sands;  the  flowers 
bloom  and  afterwards  they  die;  the  sun  bestows  the  beauty 
of  its  golden  beams  and  then  dark  clouds  obscure  the  sky; 
and  yet  men  struggle  onward  through  it  all — some  to  success 
and  fame. 

We  cannot  all  attain  the  heights,  but  all  have  their  allotted 
work  to  do,  and  none  of  it  in  God’s  great  plan  is  useless  if  we 
truly  strive  and  striving  do. 

Here  lies  the  proof. 

The  lowliest  of  all  these  noble  men  will  live  in  memory  till 
the  end  of  time,  and  each  succeeding  generation  will  thrill 
with  inspiration  from  these  silent  forms,  though  not  a one 
by  name  may  then  be  known  to  those  they  so  inspire. 

Many  are  the  heroes  sleeping  softly  underneath  this  sod 
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whose  names  to  us  were  never  known;  whose  hands  we  never 
pressed;  whose  faces  we  have  never  seen,  nor  have  we  ever 
listened  to  their  slightest  word;  and  yet  we  come  to-day,  as 
we  and  others  in  past  years  have  come,  and  as  still  others 
through  all  future  time  shall  come,  to  pay  our  tribute  and 
to  keep  forever  green  the  laurel  wreaths  these  noble  men 
have  won. 

What  quality  of  virtue  had  these  men  to  hold  our  constant 
homage  through  the  years? 

What  sets  apart  these  men  from  other  men  if  not  their 
mastery  of  their  fears?  High  courage!  All  of  us  revere  the 
men  whose  courage  meets  the  tests  of  life  and  never  falters 
even  in  defeat.  We  love  clean  courage,  for  it  lifts  us  high  and 
teaches  us  how  we  may  live  as  well  as  how  to  die! 

These  men  have  left  a heritage  to  you,  to  me,  that  we  should 
cherish  and  should  profit  by. 

None  of  us  really  live  unless  the  world  may  justly  say 
when  we  are  gone  that  it  is  better  just  because  we  lived.  And 
this  cannot  be  true  unless  we  leave  behind  some  inspiration 
from  the  things  we  do. 

I think,  and  many  abler  men  have  said,  our  greatest  cause 
of  failure  is  our  fear,  and  that  the  one  who  conquers  fear  has 
half  the  battle  won. 

Some  day  we  all  must  die,  and  this  we  know  among  the 
first  stray  bits  of  knowledge  that  we  learn.  We  also  know 
’tis  part  of  God’s  great  plan,  and  yet  so  many  learn  to  fear 
to  die  before  they  even  learn  to  live.  This  should  not  be. 

When  evening  comes  and  shadows  close  about  us  on  our 
way,  we  do  not  fear  to  turn  toward  home  and  rest  where 
loving  hands  may  smooth  our  cares  away.  God  knows  the 
best.  Then  let  us  learn  from  these  illustrious  dead  the  secret 
reason  why  they  live,  though  dead. 

They  live  forever,  for  they  knew  no  fear. 

Why  should  we  fear?  May  we  not  learn  from  them  and 
learning  live  so  that  in  future  years  the  ones  to  follow  us 
can  say  that  we,  by  our  courage,  helped  them  on  their  way? 
What,  after  all,  have  we  to  fear?  We  create  fears  by  failing 
to  have  faith.  The  fear  of  death  is  but  another  way  of  show- 
ing that  we  have  no  faith.  If  we  believe  the  promise  God  has 
given  that  we  shall  live  and  shall  each  other  see,  should  we 
not  smile  and  welcome  that  last  sleep  that  shall,  some  day, 
fulfill  his  promises  to  you  and  me? 

* * * 

And  so,  my  friends,  these  heroes  sleep, 

Nor  grief  may  stir  them  where  they  lie. 

The  Heritage  they  left  we  keep. 

And  from  it  learn  to  live — and  die! 

’Tis  Spring  again!  The  flowers  bloom 
And  underneath  this  greening  sod 

Our  Living  Dead  reach  out  to  us 
To  draw  us  nearer  still — to  God! 


GENERAL  PEMBERTON  AND  VICKSBURG. 

BY  JAMES  E.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

While  attending  the  Confederate  reunion  at  Little  Rock, 
I heard  the  stupid  charge  made  that  General  Pemberton  sold 
the  city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison  to  General  Grant  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — that  is  to  say,  that  Pemberton 
was  a traitor  and  Grant  a fool. 

I was  an  officer  in  Company  A,  6th  Regiment,  Missouri 
Infantry,  First  Brigade,  Bowen’s  Division,  and  one  of  the 
Vicksburg  garrison,  but  was  wounded  and  left  in  the  hospital. 


I never  regarded  General  Pemberton  as  great  enough  to 
handle  the  emergency  of  defense  of  that  department,  but  I 
would  never  think  of  aspersing  the  memory  of  a man  who, 
for  forty-eight  days,  held  at  bay  two  of  the  ablest  generals 
in  the  Union,  with  an  army  four  times  his  superior  in  numbers, 
and  ten  times  stronger  in  equipment  than  his  own. 

When  Grant  fought  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek,  he  had 
three  army  corps;  Pemberton  had  three  divisions,  one  of 
which  never  got  into  the  fight.  At  Black  River  Bridge, 
Pemberton  lost  nearly  all  his  artillery.  Falling  back  into 
Vicksburg,  he  found  himself  in  command  of  five  divisions, 
two  of  which  had  suffered  heavy  losses  at  Port  Gibson,  Baker’s 
Creek,  and  Black  River  Bridge.  His  fighting  strength  did 
not  exceed  thirty  thousand  men.  Before  Grant  made  his 
grand  assault,  he  had  brought  up  all  his  available  forces, 
estimated  by  Confederate  authorities  at  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, rank  and  file.  Failing  to  carry  our  works,  he  settled 
down  to  siege  tactics  by  gradual  approaches,  but  keeping  up 
a continuous  cannonade  and  active  work  by  his  sharpshooters. 
Every  day  brought  a new  roll  of  deaths,  while  our  hospitals 
became  gorged  with  the  wounded  and  sick.  Every  night  at 
parting  it  was  “good-by,”  for  we  knew  not  if  either  would 
see  the  morrow.  All  the  while,  Grant’s  parallels  came  closer. 

I have  a blue  print  showing  Confederate  positions  and  each 
successive  approach  of  the  Union  army.  This  is  a wonderful 
exhibition  of  the  cordon  Grant’s  sappers  were  drawing  about 
us.  We  well  knew  what  was  going  on,  though  we  could  see 
nothing.  When  an  approach  came  near  enough,  miners  were 
set  to  work  planting  mines  with  the  purpose  of  exploding 
them  and  blowing  us  up.  In  many  places  these  approaches 
came  within  five  yards  of  Confederate  salients.  On  June 
25,  the  siege  having  lasted  thirty-eight  days,  Grant  exploded 
his  first  mine.  Two  days  later,  he  blew  up  Fort  Hill.  He  was 
repulsed,  but  took  a heavy  toll  in  killed  and  wounded.  Push- 
-ng  his  sapping  and  mining,  he  was  soon  prepared  for  scores 
of  explosions  and  with  near  a hundred  thousand  men  to  rush 
our  works  from  our  upper  batteries  to  the  Warrenton  Road. 
July  4,  with  its  powerful  appeal  to  patriotic  endeavor,  was 
set  for  the  grand  finale.  What  soldier  with  an  ounce  of  brain 
could  doubt  the  result  had  Grant’s  well-matured  plan  been 
put  into  execution?  Pemberton  a-nd  his  advisers  well  knew 
that  his  small  force  of  less  than  twelve  thousand  effectives 
could  not  withstand  the  shock,  so  wisely  determined  on  sur- 
render. Grant  didn’t  have  to  buy,  and  no  one  knew  that 
better  than  U.  S.  Grant. 

When  the  Vicksburg  garrison  marched  out  after  the  sur- 
render, there  were  a few  over  eleven  thousand  men  in  line. 
Death,  wounds,  and  sickness  account  for  the  others  of  the 
thirty  thousand  that  had  met  and  repulsed  Grant's  first  as- 
saults. 


The  Cost  of  War. — A League  of  Nations  committee  has 
recently  issued  a brochure  that  sets  forth  its  findings  on  the 
World  War  cost.  It  says  the  war  cost  37,000,000  lives — 
10,135,000  killed  in  action,  6,016,000  deaths  due  to  increased 
mortality,  and  20,850,000  diminished  births.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  wounded  or  of  health  damage  to  soldiers  and 
civilians.  The  money  cost  is  fixed  at  $362,500,000,000.  Can 
you  grasp  that  figure?  Can  you  picture  what  the  fruits  of  a 
constructive  use  rather  than  a destructive  use  of  such  a sum 
might  accomplish  on  this  planet?  We  seem  to  grow  less 
certain  as  to  who  started  trouble,  what  it  was  all  about,  or 
what  benefits  it  gave  the  world. — Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
President  of  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  SECESSION. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Some  time  back  there  was  an  interesting  incident  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana — very 
naturally  for  him  and  very  innocent  of  treading  on  anybody’s 
toes — said  that  all  the  members  of  Congress  who  had  served 
in  the  Confederate  armies  had  been,  “technically,”  “traitors 
and  rebels.”  Whereupon,  Senator  Blease,  of  South  Carolina, 
jumped  on  him  with  both  feet  and  declared  that  if  anyone 
had  said  that  outside  of  the  chamber,  the  “Old  Harry” 
would  have  been  to  pay.  In  the  following  I have  taken  oc- 
casion to  write  on  the  subject  historically,  examining  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  premise  that  the  Union  began  in  1774,  and  that  no 
State  could  get  out  of  that  union  then  created,  and  then, 
passing  on  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  of  1789. 

Our  daily  life  of  contentment  and  happiness  has  a tendency 
to  obliterate  the  grounds  on  which  the  South  thought  the 
States  had  a right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  It  is  the 
mere  right  that  I wish  to  talk  about. 

The  colonies,  having  joined  in  a Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, continued  to  cooperate,  expecting  to  enter  into  a 
Confederacy.  A plan  of  confederation  was  framed,  but  it 
was  not  agreed  to  until  May,  1781. 

The  second  article  of  this  Confederation  is:  “Each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.” 

Third:  “The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other.” 

Thirteenth:  “And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall 
be  inviolately  observed  by  every  State  and  the  union  be 
perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
made  in  any  of  them  unless  such  alteration  is  agreed  to  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State.” 

After  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  it 
was  declared  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  that  each  State — 
naming  each  of  them— was  “a  free,  sovereign,  and  independ- 
ent State.” 

That  confederation  existed  until  1787,  when  Virginia  pro- 
posed to  supplant  it  with  a new  one.  This  new  one  was  to 
go  into  effect  between  any  nine  States  that  might  ratify  it. 
When  the  new  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  States, 
eleven  of  them  ratified  it,  and  it  went  into  operation  between 
them  in  1788.  Under  it  a President  was  to  be  elected  in 
February,  1789,  by  electors  chosen  in  January,  1789.  Some- 
how, New  York  did  not  vote  in  that  election;  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  did  not,  for  they  had  not  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution; so,  when  Washington  was  elected  President  in 
February,  1789,  only  ten  States  voted.  Certainly,  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  no  longer  united  to  the  other 
States.  As  to  them,  the  Confederacy  that  was  to  be  per- 
petual had  been  broken  up  by  the  other  eleven  States,  and 
they  were  left  alone. 

When  Virginia  and  New  York  ratified  they  said  that  “the 
States  reserved  the  right  to  resume  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  United  States:”  so  likewise  did  Rhode  Island. 

And  that  was  the  general  understanding.  Their  ratifica- 
tion with  that  declaration  in  it  was  not  objected  to  by  anyone. 
The  right  to  resume  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Congress 
was  exercised  by  the  States  when  they  broke  up  the  confedera- 
tion; and  when  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  out 
of  the  new  union,  they  had  full  sovereign  powers. 

Although  the  first  confederation  was  to  be  perpetual  and 
not  subject  to  change  except  by  unanimous  consent,  the 


States,  by  reason  of  their  sovereign  power,  could  withdraw 
from  it — and  did  so. 

Later,  when  a new  union  was  made  between  the  States, 
they  retained  the  same  sovereign  powers,  and  some  so  de- 
clared in  adopting  the  new  agreement,  without  objection; 
and  they  omitted  to  say  that  the  new  union  was  to  be  per- 
petual; and  having  also  omitted  to  say  that  the  States  re- 
tained all  the  powers  not  delegated,  they  at  once  put  that 
in  the  Constitution. 

When  the  uninformed  intelligence  of  the  North  ascribes  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel  at  the  South,  to  our  patriots  who  have 
been  examples  of  high  virtue  and  nobility  of  character,  to 
the  gentle  ladies  of  the  South  the  spirit  of  “traitors,”  and  cite 
Aaron  Burr  and  John  Brown  on  one  hand,  and  George  Wash- 
ington and  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  other,  the  latter  having 
said,  “We  must  all  hang  together,  or  we  will  all  hang  sep- 
arately,” I remind  them  that  when  Washington  raised  his 
flag  on  January  2,  1776,  at  Boston — the  very  flag  he  had 
directed  Betsy  Ross  to  make — that  flag  bore  the  ensign  of 
Great  Britain  along  with  the  colors  of  the  Washington  coat- 
of-arms.  It  was  as  a subject  of  the  king  that  he  was  claiming 
his  rights  as  a British  subject.  The  citizens  of  the  seceded 
States  were  never  subjects  of  any  State  but  that  of  which 
they  were  citizens.  They  owed  obedience  and  allegiance  to 
their  States  and  never  to  any  other  State.  Whatever 
obedience  they  owed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  by  virtue  of  the  delegated  authority  by  these  several 
States  which  had  now  been  withdrawn  and  had  ended. 

Virginia’s  Ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

Proceedings  in  the  convention  of  Virginia,  Wednesday, 
25  June,  1788.  Debates  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  Ordered:  That  a committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a form  of  ratification,  pursuant  to  the 
first  resolution;  and  that  his  Excellency  Governor  Randolph, 
Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Corbin, 
compose  the  said  committee. 

* * * 

His  Excellency  Governor  Randolph  reported,  from  the 
Committee  appointed  according  to  order,  a form  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  convention,  in 
the  words  following: 

Virginia,  to  wit: 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in 
pursuance  of  a recommendation  from  the  general  assembly, 
and  now  met  in  convention,  having  fully  and  freely  investi- 
gated and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, and  being  prepared  as  well  as  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion hath  enabled  us  to  decide  thereon,  Do,  in  the  name  and 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known 
that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  resumed  by  them 
whensoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  re- 
mains with  them  and  at  their  will:  That,  therefore,  no  right 
of  any  denomination  can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained, 
or  modified  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate,  or  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  President  or 
any  department  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the 
instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  for 
those  purposes;  and  that,  among  other  essential  rights,  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

With  these  impressions,  with  a solemn  appeal  to  the  search- 
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er  of  hearts  for  the  purity  of  our  intentions  and  under  the 
conviction,  that,  whatsoever  imperfections  may  exist  in  the 
Constitution,  ought  rather  to  be  examined  in  the  mode 
prescribed  therein  than  to  bring  the  Union  into  danger  by  a 
delay,  with  a hope  of  obtaining  amendments  previous  to  the 
ratification : 

We,  the  said  Delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  Constitution  recommended  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eightv-seven,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
hereby  announcing  to  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  that  the 
said  Constitution  is  binding  upon  the  said  people,  according 
to  an  anthentic  copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following: 

On  motion,  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  of  this  convention 
cause  to  be  engrossed,  forthwith,  two  fair  copies  of  the  form 
of  ratification  and  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  govern- 
ment, as  recommended  by  the  Federal  Convention  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  twelve  o’clock. 

Thursday,  the  26th  of  June,  1788. 

An  engrossed  form  of  the  ratification  agreed  to  yesterday 
containing  the  proposed  constitution  of  government,  as 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Convention  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  being  prepared  by  the  secretary,  was  read  and  signed 
by  the  president  in  behalf  of  the  convention. 

On  motion,  Ordered,  That  the  said  ratification  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  president,  in  the  name  of  this  convention,  to 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

The  ratification  by  New  York,  July  26,  1788  (Stephens’s 
History  of  U.  S.,  p.  347-8): 

“We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  New  York,  ...  do 
declare  and  make  known  that  the  powers  of  government  may 
be  reassumed  by  the  people  whenever  it  shall  become  neces- 
sary to  their  happiness;  that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
right  which  is  not  by  the  said  constitution  clearly  delegated 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  department  of 
the  government  thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  or  to  their  respective  State  governments,  to  whom 
they  may  have  granted  the  same.” 

“We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Plantations,  duly  elected,  etc.,  do  declare  arid  make  known 
. . . (Ill)  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  resumed 
by  the  people  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their 
happiness” — as  in  the  ratification  of  New  York. 


ESSAYS— HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL.* 

REVIEWED  BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS 
It  is  a pleasure  to  review  this  very  admirable  contribution 
by  the  Historian  of  the  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.  The 
essays  cover  Bacon's  Rebellion,  represented  as  the  prelude  or 
precursor  of  that  which  followed  one  hundred  years  later; 
Andrew  Jackson;  Twin  Patriots:  Washington  and  Lee;  Strat- 
ford Hall;  Arlington;  Raphael  Semmes;  Mosby’s  Rangers; 
and  Sidney  Lanier;  the  whole  making  a total  of  about  one 
hundred  pages.  Despite  the  total  brevity,  however,  these 
essays  are  full  of  condensed  information,  presented  most 


* Essays — Historical  and  Critical.  By  Mary  H.  Flournoy.  Norman  Reming- 
ton Co.,  Baltimore.  $1. 


agreeably.  The  author  has  a pleasing  style  and  fine  dis- 
crimination in  the  choice  of  material,  all  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  excellent  English. 

A number  of  the  papers  have  received  prizes  at  the  hands 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  there  are 
notations  to  that  effect.  In  this  connection,  it  is  often  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  these  prizes  are  worth  while.  If  the 
answer  be  that  they  elicit  work  as  excellent  as  this,  the  re- 
sult speaks  for  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  value  of  these  papers,  the  re- 
viewer would  state  that  while  he  is  supposed,  in  a general 
way,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subjects  under  discussion, 
Mrs.  Flournoy  is  happy  in  bringing  out  some  incidents  or 
material  which  he  is  glad  to  welcome  as  new  in  themselves  or 
in  their  setting.  To  the  writer  the  information  about  Ar- 
lington is  most  valuable  and  timely.  He  doesn’t  know  of  any 
such  presentation  elsewhere;  hence,  from  the  standpoint  of 
something  new  for  reading  and  for  reference,  this  is  to  him  the 
prize  essay  of  the  group,  although  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  most  interesting. 

The  account  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion  is  admirable.  It  might, 
of  course,  be  suggested  that  the  time-worn  comment  of 
Governor  Berkeley  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  free  schools  in 
Virginia  be  omitted.  That  particular  notation  never  fails  of 
entry  in  the  histories;  and  it  would  have  been  appropriate  to 
introduce  at  this  point  its  antidote,  the  origin  in  Virginia  of 
the  first  schools  in  America,  a suggestion  which  is,  no  doubt, 
hypercritical.  Mrs.  Flournoy  refers  adequately  and  elo- 
quently to  the  declaration  of  Bacon  and  his  men  to  “ resist 
Governor  Berkeley  and  any  troops  sent  from  England  to  aid  him." 
For  the  completion  of  the  record,  or  rather  the  argument,  it 
might  have  been  mentioned  that  the  threat  to  send  Berkeley 
back  to  England  was  a repetition  of  the  threat,  followed  by 
the  act,  of  Virginia  colonists  forty  years  before  in  shipping 
John  Harvey  back  to  England  and  choosing,  in  orderly 
fashion,  a governor  in  his  place  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
Both  Harvey  and  Berkeley  returned  to  office,  but  the  spirit 
evinced  by  the  colonists  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  in 
no  wise  detracts  from  Mrs.  Flournoy’s  appreciation  of  Bacon’s 
open  defiance;  it  merely  offers  the  suggestion  of  a precedent 
that  may  have  been  often  discussed  by  the  later  Virginians 
suffering  under  Berkeley’s  neglect  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

In  the  sketch  of  Admiral  Semmes,  it  might  have  been  well 
to  introduce  the  reason  he  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Alabama  by  the  Kearsage — namely,  the  fact  that  the  Kearsage 
was  armored.  To  an  old-school  navy  man,  this  was  like 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  antagonist  in  a duel,  such 
as  secretly  substituting  a sawed-off  shotgun  for  the  regulation 
pistol!  In  telling  his  story  of  the  engagement,  Semmes  was 
presenting  the  facts  and  not  trying  to  establish  what  is  known 
to-day  as  an  “alibi”;  it  was  his  sole  defeat  after  a wonderful 
career  on  the  seas  perhaps  unparalleled  in  history. 

With  respect  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  South  Carolina  may 
be  found  the  only  possible  misconstruction.  Is  it  not  a 
hyperbole  to  say  in  this  connection  that  “Jackson  struck 
down  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights”?  This  affirmation,  fol- 
lowed by  qualifications,  is,  in  the  main,  correct,  although  it 
apparently  creates  a wrong  impression.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Flournoy  does  not  mean  to  intimate  that  Jackson  struck 
down  at  that  time  the  entire  structure  of  State  Rights.  This 
basic  principle,  established  by  the  founders,  is  being  revital- 
ized by  our  best  statesmen  to-day;  and  certainly  no  one  can 
speak  more  eloquently  to  this  point  than  Mrs.  Flournoy’s 
talented  son,  an  instructor  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, previous  winner  of  a Rhodes  scholarship  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  South  to-day; 
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for  Mr.  Flournoy  is  not  only  gifted  as  an  orator,  but  he  says 
things  worth  while  when  he  speaks,  both  in  respect  to  sound- 
ness of  historical  interpretation  and  in  the  matter  of  analogies 
between  the  past  and  the  present. 

Altogether,  the  U.  D.  C.  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
the  historian  of  the  Virginia  Division  produce  so  excellent  a 
series  of  essays;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  to  the  knowedge 
of  the  writer,  at  least  three  Division  historians  have  of  late 
produced  papers  which  should  be  of  exceptional  value  in  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  records  and  traditions 
of  the  South  and  its  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  republic. 

These  essays  of  Mrs.  Flournoy  should  be  particularly 
valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  present  reviews  or  offer  talks 
on  the  interesting  topics  she  has  selected  for  this  series  of 
papers. 


GEN.  THOMAS  J.  CHURCHILL. 

(Address  delivered  by  J.  S.  Utley,  Commander  Robert  C. 
Newton  Camp,  S.  C.  V.,  at  unveiling  of  the  memorial  bowlder 
to  General  Churchill  during  the  reunion  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
May,  1928.) 

Thomas  J.  Churchill  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  10,  1824,  of  the  stock  which  gave  to 
the  world  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  He 
died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  14,  1905,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  and  sleeps  in  historic  Mount  Holly  Cemetery, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  so  many  others  of  Arkansas’s  il- 
lustrious sons. 

He  was  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  College  at  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  then  studied 
law  at  Transylvania  University.  When  the  Mexican  War 
broke  out  in  1846,  Churchill  joined  the  1st  Kentucky  Mounted 
Riflemen  as  a lieutenant,  and  enlisted  for  service.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  he  was  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  till  he  was  exchanged  at  Toluca  near  the  close  of 
the  war. 

While  on  his  way  to  Mexico  in  1846,  it  became  necessary 
for  Churchill  to  remain  in  Little  Rock  for  a few  days,  during 
which  he  was  entertained  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Judge 
Benjamin  Johnson.  While  here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Anne  Sevier,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  United  States  Senator  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Judge  Johnson.  This  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  subsequent  events  justify  us  in 
believing  that  when  he  resumed  his  journey  it  was  not  with- 
out hope  that  he  would  some  day  see  her  again,  for,  in  1848, 
he  came  back  and  settled  in  Little  Rock,  where,  on  July  31, 
1849,  they  stood  at  the  altar  and  plighted  the  troth  which 
started  them  down  life’s  highway  together;  and  for  fifty 
years  they  walked  side  by  side  in  a beautiful  love,  a "bene- 
diction to  all  who  knew  them. 

Of  this  union  were  born  six  children — Ambrose  S. ; Samuel 
J.;  Emily,  now  Mrs.  John  F.  Calef,  of  Atlantic  City;  Mattie, 
now  Mrs.  E.  G.  Langhorne,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Abbie 
(now  deceased);  and  Juliette,  now  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hankins, 
of  Little  Rock. 

For  several  years  General  Churchill  devoted  himself  to 
plantation  farming  near  Little  Rock;  but  in  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Little  Rock  by  President  Buchanan, 
which  position  he  held  until  1861. 

When  the  trouble  arose  between  the  States,  Churchill  did 
not  wait  to  be  called;  but,  buckling  on  his  sword,  he  bade  his 
loved  ones  good-by  and  joined  the  Confederate  army,  the 
greatest  soldiery  that  ever  went  to  battle.  He  raised  the 


1st  Arkansas  Mounted  Riflemen  and  served  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  coming  out  of  the  struggle  with  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

It  is  said  that  General  Churchill  saved  the  day  at  the  battle 
of  Wilson’s  Creek,  where  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  in  this  battle,  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general.  He  commanded  a brigade  at  Elk  Horn 
Tavern,  near  Pea  Ridge,  in  Benton  County,  Ark.,  where  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  was  fought.  He  was  also 
in  command  of  a brigade  at  Corinth  and  Tupelo  in  Mississippi. 
He  next  joined  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  in  East  Tennessee  and 
was  made  commander  of  one  of  his  divisions,  in  which  position 
he  made  a brilliant  record. 

In  August,  1862,  he  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Ken- 
:ucky,  in  which  he  rendered  distinguished  service.  The  Con- 
federate Congress  adopted  a resolution  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  to  Generals  Churchill,  Cleburne,  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
and  Colonel  Preston  Smith  for  gallantry  in  the  three  battles 
at  Richmond,  and  especially  for  planting  the  Confederate 
flag  over  the  capitol  of  Kentucky  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Ohio. 

General  Churchill’s  next  service  was  at  the  battle  of 
Arkansas  Post,  where,  although  he  had  only  seven  regiments 
and  seventeen  guns  to  oppose  McClernand’s  forty-nine  regi- 
ments, nine  gunboats,  and  one  hundred  guns,  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  General  Holmes,  his  department 
commander,  said  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  better  conduct 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  men.  This  battle  occurred  Janu- 
ary 11,  1863,  and  he  was  captured  and  held  prisoner  until 
exchanged. 

After  being  exchanged,  Churchill  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  Arkansas  brigade  in  Cleburne's  Division  of  Bragg’s 
army  during  the  Tullahoma  campaign  of  1863,  an’d  on  De- 
cember 10  of  that  year  he  was  put  in  command  of  a brigade 
made  up  of  the  26th,  32nd,  and  36th  Arkansas  Regiments. 
He  was  next  made  division  commander,  his  force  including 
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his  own  brigade  and  that  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Tappan;  and  just 
before  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  La.,  he  was  at  Keachi  in  com- 
mand of  a corps  which  included  his  Tappan  Division  and  the 
Missouri  Division  of  General  Parsons.  He  was  not  at  the 
battle  of  Mansfield,  but  he  distinguished  himself  in  a battle 
against  odds  at  Pleasant  Hill,  La. 

At  the  battle  of  Jenkins  Ferry,  in  Grant  County,  Ark., 
Churchill  commanded  his  Arkansas  Division  under  General 
Price,  supported  Marmaduke's  cavalry  in  opening  the  battle, 
and  fought  with  gallantry  until  the  enemy’s  line  was  broken. 

On  March  17,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general  and  was  surrendered  at  Minden,  La.,  with  the  troops 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

If  General  Churchill  was  great  in  war,  he  was  no  less  great 
in  peace.  Everybody  remembers  or  has  heard  of  the  awful 
n:ghtmare  of  Reconstruction  in  Arkansas.  During  those 
dark  days  he  was  always  in  the  lead,  battling  for  the  rights  of 
the  people.  When  the  Brooks-Baxter  war  came  up  in  1874, 
ae  promptly  took  the  side  of  Baxter  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  State  troops  and  rendered  valiant  service  in 
behalf  of  good  government,  not  relinquishing  his  efforts  in 
the  least  until  Baxter  was  safely  restored  to  his  position  in 
the  governor’s  office. 

On  November  12,  1874,  Churchill  became  State  treasurer, 
and  was  twice  reelected  to  that  position,  retiring  on  January 
12,  1881,  to  take  office  as  governor.  He  was  sworn  in  as 
governor  on  January  13,  1881.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  as  splendid  a record  of  constructive  achievement 
as  can  be  claimed  by  any  other  governor  of  this  State.  It 
was  during  his  administration  that  provision  was  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  Arkansas  Hospital  for  Nervous 
Diseases,  for  the  building  of  the  Branch  Normal  School  at 
Pine  Bluff  for  Negroes,  for  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  for  the  creation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  for  curbing  the  wild  orgy  of  railroad 
promotion  and  scandalous  bond  issues  in  support  thereof, 


for  stabilizing  the  matter  of  overdue  taxes,  and  for  a sensible 
and  workable  policy  for  control  of  the  iniquitous  liquor 
traffic. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  honor  the  memory  of 
this  illustrious  man  on  this  occasion.  Ever  since  the  dawn  of 
history  men  have  delighted  to  erect  enduring  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  exalted  worth.  And  as  we  stand  here  to- 
day on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty-eighth  annual  reunion  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  observe  the  rapidly 
thinning  gray  line,  reflect  that  certainly  this  is  the  last  re- 
union that  will  ever  be  held  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  probably  almost  the  last  that  will  ever  convene  anywhere 
— for  the  youngest  ex-Confederate  soldier  is  past  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age — we,  their  sons  and  grandsons,  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  paying  tribute  to  one  who  gave  his  all 
to  a sacred  cause.  The  example  of  his  life  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  who  hold  dear  the  priceless  heritage  of  his  valor 
and  his  glory.  And  as  in  future  years  we  come  to  this  sacred 
shrine,  we  shall  stand  in  silence  with  uncovered  head,  receive 
a fresh  baptism  of  patriotic  fervor,  and  go  forth  determined 
that  no  act  of  ours  shall  dishonor  the  memory  of  our  intrepid 
leader. 

“On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
His  silent  tent  is  spread, 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

And  now,  as  Commander  of  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  I dedicate  this  bowlder  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  J.  Churchill,  illustrious  patriot,  distinguished 
statesman,  kindly  neighbor,  loving  husband  and  father,  and 
loyal  friend. 

Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  to  President  Lin- 
coln.— “In  answer  to  your  requisition  for  troops  from  Ar- 
kansas to  subjugate  the  Southern  States,  I have  to  say  that 
none  will  be  furnished.  The  demand  is  only  adding  insult 
to  injury.” 
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THE  CITY  OF  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

BY  MRS.  TOWNES  RANDOLPH  LEIGH,  GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Pensacola,  the  third  largest  city  in  Florida,  county  seat  of 
Escambia  County,  is  located  in  the  most  northwestern  of 
Florida’s  sixty-seven  counties,  in  the  “panhandle”  district 
It  is  located  on  the  “Old  Spanish  Trail”  auto  road,  which 
will  eventually  link  St.  Augustine  with  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  runs  through  Florida  shaded  with  ancient  trees,  live 
oaks,  pines,  and  citrus.  “Its  hills  suggest  the  Berkshires  in 
Massachusetts,  with  winding  streams  flowing  through  broad 
valleys,”  where  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn  plantations  yet 
flourish,  and  where  the  Suwanee  River  flows  dreamily  along, 
and  visions  of  the  Old  South  are  yet  a reality. 

Pensacola  is  a port  exceeded  only  by  Jacksonville  in  im- 
portance, and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  five  most 
beautiful  bays.  “Germany  picked  this  bay  as  its  future 

naval  base  from  which  its  fleets  should  dominate  the  Gulf, 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  Panama  Canal.  Evidence  of  this  was  dis- 
covered during  the  World  War,  when  our  Alien  Property 
Custodian  at  Washington  sent  William  L.  Wilson  to  Panama 
City  to  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  mills  and  property  of  the  German-American  Lumber 
Company.” 

Pensacola,  the  natural  gateway  into  Florida  from  the 
west,  has  an  equable  all-year  climate,  which  has  made  it  a 
great  summer  resort  for  Alabama  and  Georgia  people;  this 
the  North  is  just  finding  out.  It  rests  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Range,  which  begins  at  Town  Point, 
across  Pensacola  Bay.  It  has  a water  front  on  three  sides  of 
corporate  limits,  giving  it  an  unique  setting;  Pensacola  Bay 
marks  its  southern  frontage;  Bayou  Texas,  its  eastern,  while 
Bayou  Chico  extends  along  its  western  boundary.  “Pensa- 
cola breathes  of  Old  Spain,  glorious  France,  mighty  Britain, 
of  Revolutionary  Days,  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
of  our  great  Republic.”  More  than  four  hundred  years  is 
included  in  Pensacola’s  colorful  history,  which  was  the  first 
settlement  of  foreigners  on  this  continent. 

Pensacola  Bay  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Navarez  in  1582,  just  thirty-six  years  after  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  American  Continent.  In  1559,  De  Luna  built 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Barrancas,  the  first  European  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  this  continent,  calling  it  Santa  Marie, 
which  he  abandoned  in  1696.  Arvilla  rebuilt  it  and  called 
it  Pensacola,  after  a fortified  Spanish  seaport  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Trieste,  Pensacola  became  English  prop- 
erty in  1781,  and  the  British  built  Fort  San  Bernado.  Pri- 
marily because  of  the  first  Seminole  Indian  War,  Florida 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  the  transfer  taking 
place  in  the  Plaza  Ferdinand,  now  in  the  heart  of  Pensacola’s 
business  section.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  the  first 
territorial  governor  of  Florida,  and  convened  the  first  Florida 
legislature  at  Pensacola  in  1822,  in  the  home  of  Manuel 
Gonzales. 

Pensacola  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  home  town 
A Dr.  John  Gorrie,  discoverer,  or  inventor,  of  the  process  for 
making  artificial  ice,  the  father  of  refrigeration,  one  of  the 
two  Floridians  whose  names  appear  in  the  American  Hall 
of  Fame.  Pensacola  is  also  the  home  town  of  Alvin  W.  Chap- 
man, the  eminent  botanist,  who  wrote  his  treatise  on  the 
“Flora  of  the  South,”  which  was  accepted  by  his  profession 
as  a standard  work. 

“Pensacola  is  as  picturesque  and  typically  Southern  in  its 
old  section  as  is  New  Orleans.  Its  wide  and  irregular  ex- 
panse of  bay  gives  to  the  city  rare  and  beautiful  setting,  while 


in  the  distance  rises  the  blue  foothills  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Range.”  One  unique  thing  may  be  mentioned — 
it  can  be  called  a freak  of  Mother  Nature,  her  joke — that 
while  Pensacola  lies  so  near  the  salt  sea,  yet  the  city's  water 
supply  is  so  soft  and  pure  that  it  can  be  used  for  motor 
storage  batteries  in  place  of  the  usual  distilled  water. 

Places  of  historical  interest  are  as  follows:  Fort  San  Carlos, 
built  in  1696. 

Fort  Redoubt  just  opposite,  built  a few  years  earlier. 

Fort  Barrancas,  now  the  regimental  headquarters  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area  of  the  Coast  Guard  Artillery. 

Fort  Pickens,  entrance  to  harbor,  whose  great  disappearing 
guns  and  mortar  batteries,  the  third  largest  in  the  country 
are  well  worth  seeing. 

St.  Michael’s  Cemetery. 

Seville  Square,  on  which  stands  a historic  church  one 
hundred  years  old,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  first 
church  built  in  America. 

Ruins  of  Leslie  Panton’s  warehouse,  built  before  the 
Revolution. 

Old  Fort  McRae,  now  in  ruins. 

The  Old  Navy  Yard  (1828),  where  is  now  maintained  by 
our  government  its  largest  training  station  for  aviators,  with 
its  wonderful  Corry’s  Field  for  army  flyers. 

“Pensacola  Bay  is  entirely  landlocked,  being  separated 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Santa  Rosa  Island.  It  has  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  largest  vessels  of  commerce  or  war,  and,  after  these 
ships  have  entered,  there  is  enough  deep  water  to  afford  a 
large  number  of  them  wide  berth.” 

Santa  Rosa  Island  is  a low,  sandy  stretch  of  land,  varying 
from  two  hundred  yards  to  a mile  in  width,  and  extending 
eastward  from  the  harbor  mouth  some  forty  miles. 

Fort  McRae  is  located  on  the  Gulf  on  the  west  mainland, 
and  the  navy  yard  at  the  point  at  the  east  end  where  the 
shore  line  turns  suddenly  north.  Two  miles  west  of  the 
navy  yard  may  be  found  Fort  Barrancas,  situated  to  sweep 
the  harbor  entrance. 

Fort  Pickens  is  on  the  western  end  of  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

The  importance  of  Pensacola  Bay  was  realized  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States,  and  just  so  soon  as 
Florida'  seceded,  Lieut.  Adam  J.  Slenmer,  Federal  com- 
mander of  Fort  Barrancas,  in  the  absence  of  his  captain, 
John  H.  Winder,  moved  his  force  of  eighty-one  men — forty- 
six  regulars,  thirty  ordinary  seamen,  and  five  officers- — from 
the  navy  yard  across  the  bay  to  Fort  Pickens,  which  com- 
manded the  harbor  entrance  and  the  other  forts. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Chase,  an  officer  from  the  old  army, 
a Massachusetts  man  and  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  War, 
was  placed  in  command  by  Florida  of  its  troops  and  Alabama 
troops,  sent  to  seize  all  the  United  States  property  on  the 
Florida  mainland.  Fort  McRae,  Fort  Barrancas,  and  the 
navy  yard  were  taken  by  Col.  Tennant  Lomax,  of  Alabama, 
January  12,  1861. 

On  March  11,  1861,  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  was  sent  by  the 
Confederate  government,  of  which  Florida  was  then  a part, 
to  take  command  of  Confederate  forces  at  Pensacola,  and 
where  he  continued  the  work  of  fortification.  By  March  31, 
1861,  General  Bragg  had  here,  1,045  men  under  his  com- 
mand, which  was  increased  by  5,000  assigned  from  various 
States  during  April.  In  the  Confederate  Military  History, 
dealing  with  operations  in  Florida,  the  following  statement 
of  Gen.  Bragg’s  force  is  found:  “Provisional  forces  were  called 
out  for  the  defense  of  Pensacola  Harbor:  1,000  from  Georgia; 
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1,000  from  Alabama;  1,000  from  Louisiana;  1,500  from  Missis- 
sippi; 500  from  Florida. 

General  Chase  three  times  demanded  from  Lieutenant 
Slenmer  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Barrancas,  which  was  three 
times  refused.  On  February  6,  the  steamer  Brooklyn  arrived 
off  Fort  Pickens  with  a company  of  artillery  under  Capt.  Israel 
Vogdes  and  enough  marines  and  sailors  to  raise  Slenmer’s 
garrison  to  four  hundred.  Because  of  an  armistice  then 
existing  between  Slenmer  and  Chase,  head  of  opposing  forces, 
Vogdes  did  not  land  his  company,  although  he  was  ordered 
to  do  so  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Union  forces.  This  was  about  the  time  General  Bragg 
assumed  command  until  the  night  of  April  12,  after  a visit  of 
“pacific  nature”  by  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden,  later  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  Monitor.  The  United  States  ships  of  war 
lying  near  Fort  Pickens  and  the  harbor  month  did  not  remain 
idle  during  the  time  “of  the  armed  truce,”  but  all  during  March 
maintained  a strict  blockade  against  all  vessels  bringing  in 
provisions  and  other  supplies  to  the  Confederates,  thus  early 
the  Federal  Government  technically  recognized  the  Confed- 
erate government. 

On  April  1,  1861,  Col.  Flarvey  Brown  was  designated  by 
the  Federal  government  to  take  command  of  all  United 
States  troops  in  Florida  and  to  reenforce  and  hold  Fort 
Pickens. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  the  South 
was  justified  in  believing  that  Colonel  Brown  had  a garrison 
of  a thousand  men  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  three  hundred  being 
of  the  6th  New  York  Volunteers,  known  as  “Billy  Wilson’s 
Zouaves,”  the  remaining  seven  hundred  United  States  Reg- 
ulars. There  were  also  four  men  of  war  near  at  hand  to  as- 
sist Colonel  Brown. 

For  eight  months  the  Confederate  and  United  States  forces 
lay  inactive  in  their  respective  positions,  each  watching  the 
other. 

On  September  14,  1861,  the  Federals  made  the  first  ag- 
gressive movement,  sending  an  expedition  under  John  H. 
Russell  to  destroy  the  armed  Confederate  schooner  Judah, 
anchored  at  the  navy  yard.  They  succeeded  in  applying 
the  torch,  which  resulted  in  her  total  destruction,  and  in  re- 
treating were  fired  upon  and  lost  three  killed  and  eight 
wounded. 

General  Bragg,  thinking  the  Federals  were  preparing  to 
open  fire  on  him,  decided  to  assume  the  offensive  before  they 
did  and  at  the  same  time  avenge  the  destruction  of  the 
Judah. 

After  a careful  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy’s  position  by 
Capt.  W.  R.  Boggs,  Engineer  C.  S.  A.,  and  Lieut.  J.  E. 
Slaughter,  C.  S.  Artillery  and  Inspector  General,  an  attack 
on  Wilson’s  Camp,  the  New  York  Zouaves,  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  Confederate  expedition,  eleven  hundred  men 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Richard  Henry 
Anderson,  of  South  Carolina,  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  later  a lieutenant  general  and  corps  commander  in  the 
Confederate  army.  The  main  body  of  his  force  consisted  of 
three  battalions.  The  First  was  commanded  by  Col.  James 
R.  Chalmers,  of  the  9th  Mississippi  Volunteers,  350  men  de- 
tached from  the  9th,  10th,  11th  Mississippi  and  1st  Alabama 
Regiments.  The  2nd  Battallion  was  commanded  by  Col. 
James  Patton  Anderson,  of  the  1st  Florida  Regiment,  com- 
posed of  three  companies  of  the  7th  Alabama  Volunteers, 
two  companies  of  Louisiana  Infantry,  two  companies  from  the 
1st  Florida  Volunteers,  four  hundred  strong.  The  Third 
Battalion  was  commanded  by  Col.  J.  K.  Jackson,  of  the  5th 


Georgia  Regiment,  with  a detachment  from  his  own  command 
and  the  Georgia  Battalion,  numbering  in  all  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Besides  these  three  battalions,  there  was  a de- 
tachment of  an  independent  company  of  fifty-three  from  the 
5th  Georgia  Regiment,  Capt.  Homer’s  Artillery,  lightly 
armed  with  knives  and  pistols  and  carrying  material  to  spike 
the  enemy’s  cannon  and  destroy  the  camp.  This  detachment 
was  under  Lieutenant  Hollonquist,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Army,  then  acting  ordnance  officer  of  General  Bragg’s 
command  with  Lieut.  L.  A.  Nelms  of  the  McDuffe  Rifles, 
from  Warrenton,  Ga.,  adjutant  of  the  5th  Georgia  Regiment. 
The  medical  detachment  consisted  of  Dr.  Micks,  Louisiana 
Infantry;  Dr.  Tompkins,  of  the  5th  Georgia  Regiment;  Dr. 
Gholson,  of  the  9th  Mississippi  Regiment;  Dr.  Lipscomb,  of 
the  10th  Mississippi;  Dr.  Gamble,  of  the  1st  Florida;  with 
twenty  men  to  assist  them. 

On  the  night  of  October  8,  1861,  this  force  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Times  at  the  navy  yard  and  was  taken  to  Pensacola, 
arriving  there  about  ten  p.m.  Here  the  troops  were  trans- 
fered  to  the  steamer  Ewing  and  barges,  which  the  Ewing 
and  Neaffle  towed  out,  leaving  Pensacola  at  twelve  o’clock 
ind  reaching  Santa  Rosa  by  two  o’clock,  forming  their  lines 
of  attack  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Pickens. 

Colonel  Wilson’s  camp  was  completely  surprised,  and  the 
larger  part  of  its  men  retreated  to  Battery  Totten.  Colonel 
Brown  sent  out  assistance  by  Captain  Vogdes,  but  he  and 
a large  part  of  his  command  were  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates. 

The  general  attack  on  the  camp  began  about  four  o’clock. 
Colonel  Anderson,  in  his  report,  says  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  fully  and  completely  accomplished. 

This  battle  was  the  first  to  take  place  on  Florida  soil  be- 
tween the  opposing  factions  in  our  great  war.  General  Bragg 
characterized  the  battle  “as  a most  daring  and  successful 
feat  of  arms.” 

One  incident  of  this  attack  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Sister  Esther  Carlotta,  a Past  Florida  Division  Historian  and 
President:  “Two  brothers,  William  and  Andrew  Denham, 
boys  not  yet  of  age,  were  among  Col.  Patton  Anderson’s 
Florida  men.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  Andrew,  the 
elder,  saw  his  brother  fall  at  his  feet,  with  a gunshot  wound 
in  the  face,  but,  setting  his  teeth,  he  leaped  over  the  fallen 
form  and,  with  irresistible  fury,  led  his  followers  against  the 
Federals,  scattering  them  before  him  and  driving  them  like 
wind-blown  chaff:  later,  when  the  two  brothers  were  safely 
back  in  Pensacola,  the  elder  said  to  the  younger,  with  white 
lips  whose  quiver  was  no  shame  to  his  manhood;  “One  of  us 
must  go  into  another  regiment;  I cannot  stand  that  again.” 


“Cease  Firing.” — Some  months  ago  there  was  a brilliant 
ceremony  in  one  of  the  stately  historic  halls  of  Paris.  There 
with  a setting  such  as  France  knows  so  well  how  to  stage. 
General  Debeney  pinned  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
upon  the  breast  of  Corporal  Sellier,  who  on  that  last  day  of  the 
World  War  sound  on  his  bugle  the  command,  “Cease 
firing.”  Let  us  here  and  now  summon  all  our  powers  of  love 
and  faith  and  will  to  preach  and  to  promote  the  gospel  of 
world  friendship,  and  let  us  all  with  the  earnestness  and  per- 
suasiveness that  we  can  command  to  every  nation  that  will 
hear  us,  to  every  rank  and  order  of  men  sound  out  the  signal, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  in  the  name  of  God,  “Cease 
firing!” — From  the  address  of  the  bishops  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Kansas  City. 
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THE  CRADLE  OF  TEXAS  LIBERTY. 

BY  CASSIE  MONCURE  LYNE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
In  1845,  things  were  far  from  quiet  down  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Few  Americans  to-day,  save  those  who  study  Texas  history, 
realize  that  the  Lone  Star  State  came  into  the  Union  under 
entirely  a different  method  from  the  development  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  into  a Union.  Texas  was  annexed  by 
her  own  wish.  Texas  has  been  under  five  flags,  a historical 
distinction  no  other  State  can  boast;  for,  first,  there  was  the 
flag  of  Spain,  with  her  Christianizing  influence  expressed  by 
the  old  Missions  that  stretch  to-day  below  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  showing  the  zeal  of  Spain  to  make  converts  there 
among  the  Indians  by  linking  the  country  with  Southern 
California,  where  also  remains  mission  life  of  rare  beauty  and 
colossal  ideas.  It  really  meant  the  civilization  of  the  savages 
dong  industrial  ideas;  and,  combined  with  the  Church  and 
monastery,  also  the  gardens  and  farms,  necessary  to  com- 
munity life,  where  the  presidio,  or  fort,  must  needs  be  sus- 
tained against  hostile  invasion. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  Spanish  Missions  is  the  Alamo, 
a word  which  means  “cotton  wood,”  so  named  for  the  trees 
that  grow  in  this  vicinity,  where  a semitropical  climate  makes 
life  a luxury.  It  is  said  that  the  early  Spanish  fathers  used 
asses’  milk  to  make  the  cement  necessary  to  build  these  mon- 
asteries or  “Missions,”  since  sand  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
Tjah  Mahal  of  India  was  built  with  goat’s  milk  to  liquidize 
the  mosaic  effect  that  there  has  proved  the  wonder  of  the 
world;  and  so,  in  America,  where  Moorish  architecture  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  Inquisitors,  asses’  milk  was 
utilized,  proving  a great  durability,  as  the  Missions  stand 
to-day  with  rare  windows  and  long  pergola  porches  which 
have  withstood  the  gnaw  ing  tooth  of  time. 

But  the  Spanish  fathers  in  Texas  were  encroached  upon 
by  the  French,  for  Galveston  was  early  a retreat  for  LaFitte, 
the  pirate;  so,  in  course  of  time,  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France 
waved  over  the  prairies;  but  this  ensign  was  soon  to  give 
way  to  Mexican  rule;  and  then  followed  the  independence 
of  the  Texas  Empire;  and,  later,  the  Stars  and  Bars — and 
Texas  claims  that  the  last  battle  of  the  Confederacy  was 
fought  on  her  soil,  since  news  of  Grant’s  victory  was  a long 
while  in  reaching  the  land  of  the  rangers  and  ranchmen. 
Anyway,  Texas  has  had  a colorful  history,  and  the  slogan  of 
Davy  Crockett,  the  hero  of  the  Alamo,  is  still  heard  in  the 
land,  where  now  the  yelp  of  the  coyote  is  growing  remote  and 
also  the  signs  of  the  prairie  dog  villages — like  the  other 
semblances  of  original  outlines,  the  long-horned  cattle — 
are  disappearing;  but  the  motto  of  Davy  Crockett  resounds 
in  this  vast  country  from  the  Brazos  River  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  forty-five  framed  emblems  in  the  various  rooms  of 
/he  Dallas  News  and  Galveston  News  Texas’  largest  papers, 
emphasizing:  “Be  sure  you  are  right;  then  go  ahead. — D. 
Crockett .” 

* * * 

The  Alamo  was  but  a handful  of  whites  on  the  Mexican 
frontier  in  1845.  Colonel  Bowie  (of  the  famed  bowie  knife) 
was  in  command,  while  the  garrison  numbered  such  men  as 
Bonham,  of  South  Carolina;  Travis,  of  North  Carolina;  Tap- 
ley  Holland,  and  a few  other  resolute  souls,  like  Evans  and 
Crockett,  whose  names  were  destined  to  ring  down  the  ages 
for  resolute  courage  and  daring  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen.  As' the  Mexicans  under  Gen.  Santa  Anna  arrived,  a 
powerful  and  well-equipped  army  for  those  days,  the  few 
whites  in  the  garrison  of  the  old  church  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  So  Bonham  carried  a message 
of  their  distress  to  Fannin  at  Goliad,  but  the  help  so  needed 


did  not  arrive  in  time.  But  Davy  Crockett  did,  and,  with 
.wo  other  pioneer  spirits  as  daring  as  his  own,  helped  to  en- 
courage the  others  to  make  the  cost  of  victory  high  for  Mexico. 

The  garrison  of  the  Alamo  was  a motley  throng,  men  whose 
lives  had  been  adventurous,  such  as  could  not  be  understood 
in  the  daylight  of  present  opportunities;  but  the  incrustations 
of  their  frailties,  like  the  lichens  on  a stone,  were  superficial 
compared  to  their  rock-bottom  W'orth.  Rough-hewn  they 
were,  but  patriotism  is  a lapidary  that  can  separate  the  dirt 
and  quartz  and  sand,  transmuting,  like  an  alchemist,  alloy 
into  purest  gold.  The  Alamo  was  like  most  of  the  monas- 
teries, lacking  in  strength  for  a regular  fortification,  for  it 
spread  over  three  acres;  but  the  old  church  was  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and,  though  part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  rear 
end  of  the  building  served  as  a magazine.  There  were  but 
ten  small  pieces  of  artillery  to  defend  this  stockade  against 
the  attack  of  the  Greasers;  and  also  scant  rations,  some 
thirty-five  beeves  in  all,  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
if  the  siege  proved  a long  one.  There  were  a few  women 
among  the  number — wives  of  frontiersmen.  Bowie,  the 
commander,  lay  sick  on  his  cot,  so  that  the  active  work  of 
directingthe  fortification  fell  on  Travis — and  worthy  he  proved 
of  the  trust  bestowed  upon  his  prowess.  All  hands  were  busy, 
cleaning  guns,  molding  bullets,  and  strengthening  the  walls — 
when  three  motley  travelers  hove  in  sight. 

A man  in  a deer-skin  suit  and  a fox-skin  cap  led  the  way; 
and  to  the  challenge,  whether  friend  or  foe,  his  voice  yelled 
out: 

"Who  be  I,  stranger?  I am  that  same  Davy  Crockett, 
fresh  from  the  backwoods,  half  horse,  half  alligator;  a little 
touched  with  the  snapping  turtle.  I can  wade  the  Mississippi, 
leap  the  Ohio,  and  slide  without  a scratch  down  a honey- 
locust  tree.  I can  whip  my  weight  in  wild-cats;  and,  if  any- 
body chooses,  for  a ten-dollar  bill,  he  can  throw  in  a cougar. 

I can  hug  a bear  too  close  for  comfort,  and  eat  any  man 
alive  who  opposes  Texas  liberty!” 

When  this  speech,  so  typical  of  the  backwoodsman  of  Ten- 
nessee, ended,  a cheer  loud  and  long  rang  out  on  the  air — for 
the  fame  of  Davy  Crockett  was  known  throughout  the 
wilderness;  so  his  presence  cheered  the  little  garrison  within 
the  Alamo. 

It  did  not  take  Crockett  long  to  become  the  soldiers’ 
favorite.  With  words  of  cheer  and  comfort,  he  encouraged 
all  around  nim;  and  when  his  store  of  good  stories  ended, 
for  he  was  full  of  anecdotes,  then  Davy  would  seize  the  fiddle 
and  play  for  the  men,  for  he  handled  the  bow  with  the  same 
passionate  love  that  he  used  his  rifle  for  tackling  a grizzly. 
And  that  rifle,  lovingly  christened  his  “Betsy,”  was  destined 
to  send  many  a Greaser  to  his  doom  when  the  brown  faces 
came  pouring  into  the  old  church. 

The  Mexicans  were  planting  their  batteries  to  prevent 
Sam  Houston,  who  veas  at  Little  Washington  on  the  Brazos, 
from  reaching  the  Alamo;  and  Santa  Anna  had  also  fortified 
the  approach  from  the  Gonzales  road,  thus  cutting  off  all 
hope  of  relief.  All  day  shots  had  been  viciously  dropping 
into  the  old  churchyard;  and  Davy  Crockett's  “Betsy”  had 
more  than  once  clicked,  causing  the  Mexican  gunners  to  fall 
by  tneir  cannon;  yet  the  siege  had  already  lasted  nine  days 
so  that  Travis  knew  the  slow  bombardment  now  heralded 
the  storming  of  the  Alamo;  so,  realizing  that  all  hope  was  lost, 
he  summoned  the  garrison,  to  define  their  position  and  leave 
it  to  the  men's  American  spirit  whether  they  would  surrender 
or  die.  So  he  said:  “I  am  not  here  to  command  anyone,  for 
heroism  is  the  result  of  free  will.”  Then,  stooping  down, 
he  drew  writh  his  sword’s  point  a line  on  the  ground,  as  he 
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added;  “Now  is  the  time  given  for  anyone  wno  wisnes  to  die 
the  death  of  a hero  to  cross  this  line.” 

With  the  yell,  “Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead!” 
Davy  Crockett  leaped  across;  and,  one  by  one,  all  of  the  little 
garrison  stepped  over,  while  tender  hands  lifted  Bowie’s  cot 
across. 

Travis  shut  his  mouth  grimly,  paused  a second,  then  con- 
tinued: “Your  action  nerves  me  to  greater  courage.  We  will 
do  and  die.  Had  you  preferred  to  surrender,  the  Mexicans 
would  have  shot  you  like  dogs.  As  it  is,  we  will  make  the 
price  of  victory  high.  Let  us  make  the  Alamo  the  altar  of 
Texas  freedom.  When  the  Mexicans  storm  the  fort,  let  us 
kill  them  as  they  come.  Kill  them  as  they  storm  these  walls; 
kill  them  as  they  leap  within;  kill  them  as  they  kill  us! 
Then,  what  matter  if  our  lives  be  lost,  if  Texas  be  baptized 
into  the  creed  of  liberty.  Posterity  will  cherish  our  sacrifice; 
and  history  will  chronicle  your  names  high  where  noble 
deeds  are  not  forgotten!” 

Already  the  light  was  breaking  in  the  east — the  day  long 
waited  for  was  dawning,  for,  on  the  stillness  of  the  morn, 
floated  the  blood-thirsty  “duquelo,”  that  lone  bugle  note 
which  meant  no  quarter;  and  the  sound  died  away  across  the 
Bexar  plain  with  a hopelessness  of  the  immensity  of  space 
for  the  little  handful  of  Americans  within  the  old  church  of 
the  Alamo,  destined  to  become  the  cradle  now  of  Texas 
liberty.  Santa  Anna  was  mustering  his  forces  for  immediate 
attack.  A cordon  of  Mexican  cavalry  at  a wide  range  en- 
circled the  Alamo,  making  it  impossible  to  retreat  or  receive 
succor;  and,  at  the  same  time,  warding  against  the  possibility 
of  Santa  Anna’s  foot  soldiers  running  away.  A regiment  of 
Mexican  infantry  advanced  at  double  quick;  the  guns  of  the 
Alamo  flashed  fire,  sweeping  them  as  dry  leaves  are  swept 
before  an  autumn  wind.  The  air  was  filled  with  bursting 
shells;  the  dead  lay  so  thick,  the  living  trod  upon  them.  The 
Mexican  convict  recruits  had  been  put  in  front  and  paved 
the  way  with  their  dead  bodies;  but  storming  the  Alamo  was 
no  easy  task.  Now,  a brigade  of  the  flower  of  the  army 
spurt  forth  for  the  low  walls  of  the  presidio,  but  the  shells  of 
the  Texans  tore  them  to  pieces;  and  they  fell  back,  a mere 
remnant,  for  Santa  Anna’s  ambition  was  costing  the  Greasers 
dear,  though  his  shouts  of  “Forward!  Forward!”  tried  to 
encourage  the  assault.  Armed  with  crow  bars,  scaling  ladders, 
and  firearms,  they  stormed  che  walls;  yelling  and  hooting  like 
the  roar  of  wild  beasts.  “Kill  them  as  they  come!”  shouted 
Travis,  just  as  a ball  wounded  him  mortally.  He  tottered  on 
the  rampart,  his  musket  fell  from  his  hand;  a Greaser  tried  to 
run  him  through  with  his  saber,  but  Travis’s  death  cry, 
‘‘No  rendirse  muchachos,  (Don’t  surrender,  boys!)”  echoed 
down  to  the  maddening  massacre  going  on  within  the  court 
yard  as  the  commander  of  the  Alamo  fell — to  be  enrolled 
with  Leonidas  in  the  list  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Like  a swarm  of  locusts  the  brown  faces  came  pouring  into 
the  old  church.  In  hand-to-hand  combat  they  fought,  using 
their  muskets  as  clubs.  The  Americans  defended  themselves 
like  wild  beasts,  concentrated  contempt  shown  on  their  stern 
countenances  as  they  grappled  with  the  foe.  Swart  face  and 
stalwart  form  went  down  together.  Cool  and  desperate, 
Bowie  awaited  them  upon  his  cot  like  a tiger  in  his  lair. 

But  still  the  Mexicans  rush  in — already  the  ground  is  piled 
with  dead  men;  Bonham  has  fallen  in  the  fray,  and  only  Davy 
Crockett  is  left,  like  a giant  oak  battling  with  the  hurricane. 
One  hand  clutches  his  beloved  rifle,  the  other  holds  his  bowie 
knife,  dripping  with  blood.  Santa  Anna,  thinking  the  struggle 
is  over,  appears  upon  the  scene.  The  sight  of  him  infuriated 
Crockett  to  frenzy.  It  was  the  white  heat,  the  flameless,  con- 
suming fury  of  anthracite.  With  blood  spurting  from  his 


forehead,  this  pioneer  who  could  whip  his  weight  in  wild 
cats  sprang  at  the  throat  of  the  dictator.  But  sixty  hands 
were  lifted  to  beat  him  off.  The  Mexicans  mutilated  his  body 
and  spat  upon  it;  but  it  mattered  not,  Crockett’s  soul  had 
gone  home  to  the  God  of  the  fearless  and  free. 

The  scene  in  the  Alamo  was  too  horrible  for  words;  even 
the  acequias  ran  with  blood;  but  Santa  Anna  gloated  over 
it.  His  sanguinary  appetite  longed  for  vengeance;  the 
Texans,  being  dead,  sufficed  not,  their  utter  annihdation 
alone  could  appease  the  Mexicans,  many  of  whom  were  now 
drunk  and,  in  mad  orgy,  started  a fire  which  licked  up  the 
blood  like  sacrificial  flame.  But  this  funeral  pyre  was  the 
beacon  light  of  liberty — for  “Thermopylae  had  her  messengers 
of  defeat,  tire  Alamo  had  none!” 


JEB  STUART'S  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  HORSE. 

[The  following  comes  from  Alexander  L.  Tinsley,  of  Balti- 
more, who  writes:  "As  illustrative  of  the  versatility  of  Gen. 
Jeb  Stuart,  the  following  stanzas  to  his  horse,  ‘Maryland,’ 
are  submitted.  They  were  composed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  just  after  one  of  his  famous  raids,  I understand,  and 
a copy  of  them  was  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  my  aunt, 
at  whose  home  in  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  they  were  written. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  William  F.  Lee,  of  the  33rd 
Virginia  Infantry,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  and  who  had  been  an  old  army  friend  of  General 
Stuart.] 

I hear  your  old  familiar  neigh, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

Asking  for  your  corn  and  hay, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

But  you  must  wait  till  break  of  day, 

And  Bob  will  then  your  call  obey, 

And  make  you  look  so  sleek  and  gay, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

Upon  your  proud  old  back  I’ll  sit, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

When  last  night’s  bivouac  I quit, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

To  use  my  spur  I’ll  not  omit, 

And  minding  ditches  not  a whit, 

I’ll  yield  to  you  the  willing  bit, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

I've  seen  you  rear  that  noble  crest, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

When  battle  brings  its  stirring  zest, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

When  duty  calls  you  have  no  rest, 

But  o’er  the  fields  from  east  to  west, 

You  yield  to  every  hard  behest, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

I feel  secure  upon  your  back 
Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

When  danger  howls  upon  your  track, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

You  bore  me  o’er  the  Potomac, 

You  circumvented  Little  Mac, 

O,  may  I never  know  your  lack, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  TENNESSEE  CAVALRY 
BATTALION,  C.  S.  A. 

[From  the  notebook  of  the  late  Col.  John  R.  Neal,  command- 
ing Battalion.] 

The  16th  Tennessee  Cavalry  was  organized  in  1861,  and 
consisted  of  four  companies,  as  follows:  Company  A,  Capt. 
W.  C.  Elbin,  Roane  County;  Company  B,  Capt.  John  R. 
Neal,  McMinn  County;  Company  C,  Capt.  W.  P.  Darwin, 
Rhea  County;  Company  D,  Capt.  B.  T.  Brown,  Roane  Coun- 
ty. 

From  the  time  of  their  organization  to  October,  1862,  they 
were  under  the  orders  of  the  department  commander  of  East 
Tennessee,  on  the  outpost  as  scouts,  etc.,  in  Kentucky  and 
East  Tennessee.  In  October,  1862,  four  of  the  companies — 
A,  B,  C,  and  D — were  ordered  to  report  to  Maj.  E.  W. 
Rucker,  and  later  two  other  companies — Company  E,  Capt. 
Thomas  S.  Rumbaugh,  of  Greene  County,  and  Company  F, 
Capt.  M.  Staley,  of  Hawkins  County — were  assigned  to  the 
battalion. 

Major  Rucker  commanded  the  battalion  with  credit  to 
himself  and  the  command  up  to  February  23,  1863.  At  this 
time  the  battalion,  numbering  about  seven  hundred  men,  was 
reorganized  with  the  following  field,  staff,  and  company  officers: 

J.  R.  Neal,  lieutenant  colonel;  H.  W.  McElwee,  captain 
and  assistant  quartermaster;  F.  J.  Paine,  major;  W.  B.  L. 
Reagan,  adjutant. 

Company  A. — W.  C.  Eblin,  captain;  James  Rogers,  first 
lieutenant;  Fred  Lenoir,  second  lieutenant;  J.  C.  White, 
third  lieutenant.  Eblin,  Rogers,  and  Lenoir,  becoming  dis- 
abled in  the  campaign  in  Kentucky,  in  March,  1863,  retired 
from  the  service,  and  T.  J.  Brown  was  appointed  captain 
and  J.  A.  Work,  lieutenant.  Captain  Brown  and  Lieutenant 
Work,  the  latter  severely  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  being 
disabled,  retired  from  the  service,  and  G.  A.  Montgomery 
became  captain  and  was  in  command  of  the  company  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Company  B. — R.  F.  Mastin,  captain;  W.  N.  King,  first 
lieutenant;  J.  T.  Vaughn,  second  lieutenant;  J.  M.  King, 
third  lieutenant.  Lieut.  W.  N.  King  became  disabled  and 
resigned,  and  B.  F.  Hudson  was  appointed  lieutenant. 

Company  C. — W.  P.  Darwin,  captain;  H.  C.  Collins,  first 
lieutenant;  I.  A.  Armour,  second  lieutenant;  John  Thomasson, 
third  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Thomasson  was  killed  Septem- 
ber 12,  1863,  in  battle  at  Leet’s  Tanyard,  near  Chattanooga, 
and  his  brother,  W.  P Thomasson,  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant to  fill  the  vacancy.  Lieutenant  Armour  was  killed 
in  the  battle  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  Va.,  in  1864.  The  vacancy  was 
not  filled. 

Company  D. — F.  M.  Murray,  captain;  Thomas  H.  Mastin, 

first  lieutenant;  Campbell,  second  lieutenant;  James 

Baine,  third  lieutenant.  Captain  Murray  was  disabled  from 
wounds,  having  lost  his  arm,  and  resigned.  Thomas  H. 
Mastin  became  captain,  and  was  in  command  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Company  E. — Thomas  S.  Rumbaugh,  captain;  Thomas 
Williams,  first  lieutenant;  William  Williams,  second  lieu- 
tenant; W.  P.  Reed,  third  lieutenant.  Captain  Rumbaugh 
was  killed  in  battle,  1864,  near  Morristown,  Tenn.,  and  Thom- 
as Williams  became  captain. 

Company  F. — Michael  Staley,  captain;  E.  Eitson,  first 
lieutenant;  D.  F.  Anderson,  second  lieutenant;  Moses  Ander- 
son, third  lieutenant. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1863,  Pegram’s  Brigade,  to  which  the 
16th  Battalion  had  now  been  assigned,  left  the  vicinity  of 
Knoxville,  for  a raid  or  campaign  into  Kentucky.  The  16th 


Battalion  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  several  engagements 
with  the  enemy  on  this  expedition,  recrossing  to  the  south  of 
Cumberland  River  on  the  morning  of  March  31,  1863,  having 
lost  thirty-seven  men.  About  the  first  of  June,  1863,  the 
16th  was  joined  by  the  12th  Battalion  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
under  Maj.  Joe  W.  Dally,  near  Monticello,  Ky.,  and  soon 
after  Col.  E.  W.  Rucker  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  both 
battalions,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the  First  Tennessee 
Legion. 

During  the  summer’s  operations  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
Colonel  Rucker,  by  his  bold  and  rapid  movements  upon  the 
enemy,  enthused  a spirit  of  emulation  and  self-confidence 
into  his  officers  and  men,  and  gave  a prestige  to  his  command 
that  was  carried  through  the  war.  In  July,  the  command  was 
recalled  to  East  Tennessee  to  resist  the  raid  of  a large  body 
of  Federals  under  Sanders  and  Byrd.  In  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1863,  Forrest  withdrew  our  cavalry  from  Burnside’s 
front  to  assist  in  meeting  the  advance  of  Rosecrans  upon 
General  Bragg’s  position  near  Chattanooga.  During  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  and  the  several  cavalry  engagements, 
immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  general  en- 
gagements, the  Legion  sustained  its  well-earned  reputation 
of  “reliable,”  losing  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  the  Legion,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Neal,  in  company  with  the  1st  Georgia  Cavalry, 
Colonel  Morrison,  the  6th  Georgia  Cavalry,  Colonel  Hart, 
the  3rd  Confederate  Cavalry,  Colonel  Rice,  and  detached 
portions  of  other  commands,  all  under  Colonel  Morrison,  in 
conjunction  with  Dibrell’s  Brigade,  left  the  right  of  Bragg’s 
army  to  attack  the  enemy  under  Woolford  at  Philadelphia, 
Tenn.  After  killing  and  capturing  about  one  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  and  driving  the  remainder  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  the  command  held  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River 
until  the  advance  of  Longstreet  upon  Burnsides  at  Knoxville, 
in  November.  During  Longstreet’s  campaign  in  East 
Tennessee,  the  16th  Battalion  suffered  severely,  especially 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  when  Colonel  Neal,  with  the  16th 
and  detached  portions  of  other  commands,  was  ordered  to 
harrass  and  retard  Sherman’s  advance  as  much  as  possible, 
the  command  being  under  fire  the  entire  day.  On  the  21st 
of  March,  1864,  Colonel  Rucker  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Mississippi,  and  soon  after  the  Legion  was  as- 
signed to  Gen.  J.  C.  Vaughan’s  Brigade  and  constituted  a 
part  of  his  brigade  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  the 
summer  of  1864,  the  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  The  discipline  and  self-confidence  of  the  16th 
previously  acquired  carried  it  with  success  through  Early's 
terrible  campaign,  and  the  same  Tennessee  battle  yell  that 
they  had  learned  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  was  heard  amid 
the  rough  hills  of  old  Maryland  and  from  the  beautiful  slopes 
of  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  16th  Battalion  buried  its  gallant  dead  of  the  battles  at 
Piedmont,  Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill,  Darksville,  Newtown, 
and  Monocacy,  and  in  September,  1864,  the  brigade  was 
ordered  back  to  East  Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia,  where 
we  were  almost  in  a continuous  skirmish  or  fight  with  Gillem 
and  Stoneman  until  the  surrender  of  Lee.  After  the  sur- 
render, the  brigade  crossed  the  mountains  into  North  Caro- 
lina to  join  Johnston’s  army,  and  after  the  surrender  of 
Johnston,  proceeded  to  Washington,  Ga.,  and  there  surren- 
dered. 

The  history  of  the  16th  Battalion  would  be  the  history  of 
the  war  in  East  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia. Its  gallant  dead  lie  buried  on  more  than  a hundred 
battle  fields,  picket  posts,  and  skirmish  lines  of  the  war. 
May  they  rest  in  peace!  The  survivors,  some  of  them  with 
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one  arm  or  one  leg,  are  as  good  and  true  citizens  of  this 
republic  as  any  that  live  between  the  two  oceans. 

[Col.  John  R.  Neal  died  March  26,  1889,  at  Rhea  Springs, 
Tenn.,  from  illness  contracted  during  the  war.] 


AN  ALL- NIG  NT  RIDE  AND  ITS  REWARD. 

BY  H.  D.  BEALE,  IN  THE  WEEKLY  SUN. 

The  12th  of  September,  1863,  was  a rare  autumn  day,  and 
the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  presented  a lovely  appearance, 
despite  the  close  proximity  of  contending  armies.  General 
Lee,  with  his  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  camped  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rapidan  River,  with  headquarters  near 
Orange  Courthouse,  with  the  exception  of  Stuart’s  Cavalry 
Corps,  which  was  picketing  the  Rappahannock  from  near  its 
headwaters  to  its  junction  with  the  Rapidan.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  under  the  command  of  General  Meade,  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  with  his  cavalry  pickets 
at  every  ford  of  that  stream. 

When  the  evening  of  September  12  set  in,  there  was  no 
expectation  in  Stuart’s  command  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  details  guarding  the  fords,  the 
routine  of  camp  life  prevailed,  and  far  into  the  night  the 
usual  games  of  “seven-up”  or  “poker”  were  in  progress 
among  those  inclined  that  way,  while  other  groups  talked  of 
loved  ones  far  away,  others  engaged  in  camp  songs,  while 
still  others  sought  rest  and  repose  in  sleep.  Ashby’s  old 
zavalry  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  William  E. 
Jones,  and  with  which  this  writer  was  connected,  was  camped 
on  the  road  leading  from  Culpeper  to  Fauquier  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

While  the  night  passed  without  exciting  incident,  there 
was  a rude  awakening  in  the  early  morning.  Scarcely  had 
daylight  dawned  when  the  bugles  sounded  “Saddle  up,”  and 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  and  was  driving  our  pickets.  To  an  old 
soldier,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  this  meant 
haste  and  no  breakfast,  not  even  an  indigestible  “slapjack.” 
The  brigade  was  promptly  moved  toward  the  river,  and  soon 
the  firing  became  distinct,  to  be  succeeded  a moment  later 
by  a view  of  the  enemy  in  large  force,  against  which  the  Con- 
federate pickets  were  making  a gallant  but  ineffectual  stand. 
Soon  artillery  on  both  sides  was  brought  into  requisition,  and 
the  fight  was  becoming  hot.  The  superior  strength  of  the 
enemy  was  quickly  developed,  for  they  flanked  the  Confed- 
erated, making  a withdrawal  to  another  position  necessary. 
And  thus  the  stubborn  contest  against  superior  numbers 
raged  until  the  Confederate  forces  were  within  one  mile  of 
Culpeper  Courthouse,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Federal  forces,  which  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Wel- 
ford’s  and  Kelly’s  fords,  had  pressed  General  Stuart’s  com- 
mand through  Culpeper,  and  were  then  engaging  him  a short 
distance  south  of  the  town.  This  necessitated  a westward 
detour  on  the  part  of  General  Jones,  which  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  command,  without  serious  loss,  ef- 
fected a junction  with  the  left  of  Stuart’s  command  a short 
distance  south  of  Culpeper.  Here  the  struggle  was  con- 
tinued, General  Suart  skillfully  handling  his  comparatively 
small  force,  causing  the  enemy  to  proceed  with  great  caution. 
The  Confederate  cavalry  leader  took  advantage  of  every 
available  position  presented  on  the  road  leading  to  Orange 
Courthouse  and  Rapidan  Station,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
the  hederal  commander  to  make  frequent  use  of  his  artillery 
and  dismounted  men,  despite  his  superior  numbers. 

It  was  perhaps  within  one  hour  of  sunset,  and  General 


Stuart  had  been  driven  to  a point  about  five  miles  south  of 
Culpeper,  when  an  orderly  dashed  up  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  Company  B,  12th  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  delivered 
an  order  for  Private  Beall  to  report  to  Col.  Thomas  B. 
Massie,  commanding  the  regiment.  The  order  was  complied 
with,  when  I was  directed  to  report  to  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
commanding  the  cavalry  corps,  whose  “headquarters  in  the 
saddle”  were  designated  on  a commanding  eminence  about 
one-half  mile  distant.  General  Stuart  was  always  noted  for 
being  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray,  and  at  this  time  it  was  plain 
tc  be  seen  that  the  enemy  was  making  it  particularly  warm 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  the  General  and  his 
staff  were  gathered.  Their  sharpshooters  were  in  plain  view, 
and  the  shells  were  getting  in  some  uncomfortably  close  work. 
To  go  direct  would  have  subjected  me  to  a raking  fire,  so, 
having  an  ambition  to  live  a little  longer  and,  perhaps,  serve 
my  country  in  some  important  civil  capacity,  I put  spurs  to 
my  horse,  dissappeared  from  view  around  a convenient  hill 
and  soon  reined  up  beside  General  Stuart  and  reported  ready 
for  duty,  but  not  knowing  what  that  duty  was.  He  treated 
me  as  he  treated  every  man,  no  matter  however  humble,  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  after  a brief  conversation,  asked 
me  if  I thought  I could  reach  the  residence  of  Col  A,  a pro- 
nounced Southerner  and  an  intelligent  gentleman,  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  Culpeper.  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, if  permitted  to  select  my  route,  General  Stuart  directed 
me  to  have  detailed  two  men  of  my  own  selection  as  com- 
panions, and  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  gentleman 
designated  and  ascertain  from  him,  if  possible,  what  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  meant — whether  it  was  a strong 
cavalry  demonstration  or  a general  advance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  With  the  promise  to  do  my  level  best,  and  to 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  hour,  I bade  General  Stuart 
good  day  and  returned  to  my  regiment  in  a somewhat  round- 
about way  in  order  to  escape  the  shells  which  were  now  making 
the  air  musical,  though  I did  not  admire  the  melody.  Re- 
porting to  Colonel  Massie,  I made  known  the  order  of  the 
general  commanding,  and  asked  the  detail  of  my  cousin, 
Charley  Wiltshire,  of  Company  A,  whose  splendid  horseman- 
ship, unsurpassed  dash  and  courage,  and  genial  character 
commended  him  above  all  others  of  my  acquaintance  for  the 
work  before  us.  At  his  suggestion,  Private  Shepherd,  of 
Company  A,  was  detailed  as  the  third  man  for  the  expedition 
into  the  enemy’s  lines. 

At  this  point,  I must  make  a digression,  in  order  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charley  Wiltshire.  In  boyhood 
we  went  to  the  same  country  school  in  dear  old  Jefferson 
County,  and  on  Saturdays  often  played  or  hunted  together. 
In  manhood,  though  separated  by  distance,  our  friendship 
remained  unchanged.  Later  in  the  war,  he  was  desperately 
wounded  in  a charge  on  the  enemy  near  Moorefield,  W.  Va., 
being  shot  through  the  thigh.  His  physicians  said  amputa- 
tion was  necessary  to  save  life,  but  Charley  said  he  preferred 
death  to  amputation,  and  successfully  resisted  the  surgeon. 
The  result  was  that  in  a short  time  Charley  was  again  in  the 
saddle,  though  for  months  a stout  crutch  was  a necessary 
accompaniment.  Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Mosby’s 
command,  where  his  gallantry  soon  won  him  a lieutenancy. 
In  Mosby's  history  of  his  command,  Charley  Wiltshire’s 
name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  deeds  of 
daring  and  personal  prowess.  A few  days  before  Lee’s  sur- 
render, while  passing  through  Clarke  County,  he  was  shot 
and  killed  from  ambush  by  a Federal  soldier,  who  would  not 
have  dared  to  engage  the  dashing  young  Confederate  in  open, 
manly  combat.  This  closed  the  career  of  as  brave  a man 
as  ever  drew  saber  in  defense  of  a cause  which  he  believed 
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to  be  right.  What  became  of  Shepherd  I never  learned,  never 
having  met  him  after  our  all-night  ride.  He  was  a man  of 
nerve,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  successful 
“forager”  in  hiscommand.  Whether  he  survived  the  casualties 
of  war,  I know  not. 

But  to  return  to  our  expedition.  In  a direct  line  from  where 
the  battle  was  then  raging  to  the  residence  of  Col.  A was  at 
least  eight  miles,  but  with  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  with  its 
right  flank  thrown  far  out  to  the  west,  a ride  of  at  least  fifteen 
miles  was  before  us  before  our  destined  point  could  be  reached, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  describe  a half  circle  in  moving.  So 
just  before  sunset,  breakfastless,  dinnerless,  and  supperless, 
we  left  the  regiment  and  moved  westward  toward  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  This 
accomplished,  we  faced  northeast  and  proceeded  at  as  rapid 
a pace  as  possible.  As  the  country  roads  did  not  run  in  the 
direction  we  were  heading,  we  took  to  the  fields,  which  brought 
us  in  frequent  contact  with  fences  and  ditches.  But  as  we 
were  well  mounted,  these  offered  but  slight  impediment,  and 
our  progress  was  rapid.  In  crossing  the  road  leading  to 
Madison  Courthouse,  a squadron  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was 
seen  but  a short  distance  off  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper, 
and,  as  events  proved,  they  also  saw  us,  for  they  made  a dash 
at  us;  but  our  horses  were  fleet  and  we  soon  gave  our  pursuers 
the  slip,  and,  moving  a little  farther  toward  the  Blue  Ridge, 
resumed  our  journey  northeastward.  Just  as  darkness  set  in, 
we  passed  through  an  orchard  which  was  made  fragrant  by 
the  scent  of  luscious  ripe  peaches,  and  to  these  due  attention 
was  paid,  all  the  pockets  at  command  being  crammed.  But 
at  best  this  was  but  a temporary  substitute  for  men  who  had 
not  eaten  anything  substantial  since  the  previous  day,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  saddle  since  daylight,  added  to  which  was 
the  chagrin  of  Confederate  retreat. 

Crossing  the  road  leading  to  Sperryville,  Rappahannock 
County,  we  gained  the  information  that  the  force  General 
Jones  had  been  fighting  all  day  was  the  command  of  Major 
General  Gregg,  and  that  the  entire  Federal  cavalry  force  was 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen-  Alfred  Pleasanton,  Kil- 
patrick, Buford,  and  Custer  being  among  the  subordinate 
commanders.  The  Federal  cavalry  had  been  out  on  the 
•Sperryville  road  a considerable  distance  beyond  our  point  of 
crossing,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  had  retired  in  the  direction 
of  Culpeper.  Continuing  across  fields  and  over  fences  and 
ditches,  and  guided  by  the  friendly  moon  and  stars,  as  well 
as  conformation  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  the  various  depres- 
sions and  passes  of  which  we  were  familiar,  we  soon  struck 
the  Culpeper  and  Fauquier  White  Sulphur  Springs  road, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Culpeper,  and  but  a few  miles  from 
the  camp  from  which  we  had  been  routed  in  the  early  morning 
by  the  intrusion  of  “our  friends  the  enemy.”  Turning  our 
course  now  toward  the  town,  we  cautiously  rode  until  we  came 
within  the  sound  of  voices,  which  proved  to  be  a Federal 
picket  post,  although  so  far  in  the  rear  that  the  men  on  duty 
evidently  thought  they  were  out  of  all  danger,  and  not  subject 
to  that  vigilance  which  usually  prevails  on  the  picket  line, 
particularly  in  an  enemy’s  country.  But  these  pickets  were 
in  no  danger  from  us.  We  had  more  serious  business.  Col. 
A lived  but  a few  miles  from  this  point,  between  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  road  and  the  road  from  Culpeper  to  Wel- 
ford’s  F ord.  We  simply  took  the  back  track  for  a few  hundred 
yards,  and  then  struck  for  a crossroads  which  led  to  the  rear 
of  the  point  of  our  destination. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  we  turned  from  the  road  into 
a cornfield,  which  allowed  us  to  approach  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  Col.  A’s  residence.  Going  withiri  a safe  distance  of 


the  rear  fence  of  the  lawn  which  surrounded  the  residence, 
we  dismounted  in  the  cornfield,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  endeavor  to  communicate  with  Col.  A,  because  of  my 
greater  familiarity  with  the  surroundings,  as  I had  on  more 
chan  one  occasion  foraged  around  that  hospitable  home. 
Stealthily  crossing  the  yard  and  passing  over  the  rear  porch 
on  tiptoe,  I almost  lost  my  breath  on  discovering  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  a formidable  looking  dog  stretched  out  on  the 
porch  asleep.  But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  so  I took  chances 
and  gently  tapped  on  the  window  pane.  The  watch  dog,  un- 
faithful for  once,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  slept  on,  hav- 
ing perhaps  exhausted  himself  in  barking  at  the  Yankees, 
who  had  been  around  the  premises  all  day.  But  if  the  dog 
slept,  Col.  A’s  good  wife  evidently  had  one  eye  open,  for 
almost  instantly  I heard  a feminine  voice  exclaim  softly: 
“There’s  a Confederate  at  the  window!”  A second  later  a 
sash  went  up,  and  I was  confronted  by  Col.  A.  My  mission 
from  General  Stuart  was  hastily  explained,  and  I was  directed 
to  return  to  cover  in  the  cornfield,  to  be  joined  by  the  Colonel 
as  soon  as  possible,  The  further  information  was  vouchsafed 
that  there  was  a guard  at  the  front  of  the  premises,  and  a 
camp  but  a short  distance  from  the  front  gate  of  the  lawn.  In 
a few  moments  we  were  joined  by  Colonel  A.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  ascertain  what  the  Federal  movement  meant;  it 
was  a general  advance  of  General  Meade’s  forces.  The  troops 
which  General  Stuart  had  engaged  during  the  day  were  all 
the  cavalry  forces  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen- 
eral Pleasonton,  and  the  second  corps  of  infantry  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren.  The  latter,  a distinguished 
officer,  had  halted  at  Colonel  A’s  for  a rest  and  lunch,  and 
was  then  in  camp  but  a short  distance  off.  The  rest  of  the 
army  was  to  follow,  which  it  did  in  a few  days.  These  facts, 
with  some  detail,  were  committed  to  paper  as  an  unsigned 
memorandum,  and  were  quickly  transferred  to  a position 
between  my  sock  and  the  sole  of  my  boot  for  better  safety. 

Having  thus  far  successfully  accomplished  the  object  of 
our  mission,  we  bade  our  friend,  the  Colonel,  good, night  and 
resumed  our  all-night  ride.  In  order  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  we  struck  far  toward  the  west  before  turning 
southward.  For  most  of  the  distance  the  ride  was  without 
particular  incident,  though  I was  unsaddled  at  one  point  in 
attempting  to  clear  a ditch  which  was  rather  too  much  for 
my  steed.  But  no  bones  were  broken,  and  a remount  quickly 
followed.  It  was  a long,  tiresome,  exhausting  night  ride,  and 
daylight  was  faintly  streaking  the  eastern  horizon  when  we 
reached  the  road  leading  from  Culpeper  toward  the  Rapidan, 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  point  where  we  had  left  the  con- 
tending hosts  in  the  evening.  Our  idea  was  that  hostilities 
had  ceased  about  the  time  we  left,  and  that  we  were  safely 
within  our  own  lines.  But  we  missed  the  figure.  After  cross- 
ing a small  stream  and  beginning  the  ascent  of  a steep  hill, 
we  were  quickly  challenged  by  a sharp,  “Who  comes  there?” 
from  a body  of  cavalrymen,  and  by  advancing  ten  steps  more 
we  were  enabled  to  make  them  out  as  the  reserve  of  the  Fed- 
eral pickets.  We  did  not  stand  on  the  order  of  our  going,  but 
went  at  once,  our  speed  being  considerably  accelerated  by  a 
volley  from  the  party  that  halted  us.  But  their  aim  was 
high,  and  as  we  were  retreating  down  hill  rapidly  the  leaden 
messengers  passed  harmlessly  over  our  heads.  Now  came 
another  detour  to  the  west,  and  when  the  road  was  struck 
again  we  were  just  between  the  picket  posts  of  the  opposing 
forces,  but  a few  hundred  yards  apart.  Riding  south,  the 
Confederate  pickets  halted  us,  but  the  officer  in  command, 
Lieutenant  Pendleton,  of  Clarke  County,  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  permitted  us  to  proceed  to  General 
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Stuart’s  headquarters,  which  were  at  Rapidan  Station,  about 
four  miles  from  the  picket  post  and  twelve  miles  from  Cul- 
peper. When  we  reached  the  station,  Wiltshire  and  Shep- 
hard, tired  and  hungry,  concluded  to  forage  on  their  company 
quartermaster,  and  I proceeded  to  General  Stuart’s  head- 
quarters, on  a small  eminence  across  the  railroad  from  the 
Taliaferro  mansion  and  commanding  a magnificent  view  on 
both  sides  of  the  beautiful  Rapidan  Valley.  By  this  time  the 
sun  was  up,  and  it  was  a splendid  autumn  morning.  Riding 
direct  to  General  Stuart's  tent,  I dismounted  and  my  horse 
was  given  to  an  orderly  to  be  fed  and  groomed. 

To  General  Stuart  I made  verbal  report  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  and  drew  out  the  written  memorandum, 
which  he  eagerly  perused.  After  a brief  conversation,  he  had 
a short  consultation  with  his  adjutant  general,  and  in  a little 
while  one  of  his  staff  rode  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  Orange 
Courthouse.  Then,  turning  to  me,  General  Stuart  asked  if 
I had  eaten  my  breakfast.  When  informed  that  I had  been 
a stranger  to  solid  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  he  ordered  his 
cook  to  prepare  breakfast  for  me.  That  I got  away  with  a 
“square  meal”  I need  hardly  say,  particularly  to  old  soldiers 
who  could  eat  a half  dozen  meals  a day  and  still  vow  they 
“hadn’t  eaten  anything  for  forty-eight  hours.”  Breakfast 
over,  General  Stuart  again  engaged  me  in  conversation,  and 
was  profuse  in  expressions  of  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  our  mission  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
had  been  discharged.  Noticing  my  exhausted  appearance, 
for  I had  been  in  the  saddle  over  twenty-four  hours,  he  or- 
dered a robe  spread  before  the  fire  used  for  cooking  break- 
fast. I well  recollect  that  the  late  Rev.  Dabney  Ball,  who 
was  on  General  Stuart’s  staff,  spread  the  robe  and  kindly  bade 
me  take  a morning  snooze.  It  required  no  rocking  to  put  me 
to  sleep.  With  recollection  of  duty  at  least  faithfully  dis- 
charged and  the  approval  of  the  great  cavalry  captain  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I soon  dropped  into  a sleep, 
both  sweet  and  refreshing,  from  which  I was  aroused  an  hour 
or  two  later  by  the  tramp  of  horses  near  by,  when  I saw  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  great  Confederate  chieftain,  mounted  on 
his  famous  iron-gray  war  horse,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Seneral  Stuart.  A moment  later  General  Stuart  called  me, 
ind  I was  introduced  to  General  Lee.  He  questioned  me 
closely,  reread  the  memorandum,  looked  me  squarely  in  the 
eye,  and  then  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  said:  “Young 
man,  you  have  done  a good  night’s  work.  I thank  you.” 
This  was  the  proudest  day  of  my  life,  though  I may  have  felt 
a litcls  more  of  a flutter  about  my  heart  when  a certain 
black-eyed  girl  in  the  “Hill  City”  finally  said  “yes”  after 
my  importunities  of  two  long  years. 

When  introduced  to  the  great  general,  I measured  six  feet 
even  in  my  stocking  feet,  but  the  gracious  recognition  seemed 
to  aument  my  stature  several  inches.  Later  in  the  day,  when 
I went  to  take  leave  of  General  Stuart  with  a view  of  again 
reporting  to  my  command,  to  my  great  surprise  he  told  me 
to  corsider  myself  permanently  detailed  for  scout  service 
under  his  direction;  that  I could  go  to  my  company,  but  need 
not  be  subject  to  company  duty,  and  that  Major  McClellan, 
his  adjutant  general,  would  take  my  address  and  send  for 
me  when  wanted.  This  was  done,  and  when  General  Stuart 
was  killed  at  Yellow  Tavern,  I was  on  scouting  duty  for  him 
on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Federal  troops.  My  associates  in  that 
enterprise  were  Capt.  Thomas  D.  Ranson,  later  a prominent 
lawyer  of  Staunton,  Va.,  and  John  W.  McCleary,  a wholesale 
boot  and  shoe  merchant  of  Baltimore,  both  men  of  approved 
courage  and  intelligence. 


RUTLEDGE'S  BATTERY  OF  ARTILLERY. 

A recent  request  for  some  information  on  the  service  of  a 
member  of  Rutledge’s  Battery  of  Tennessee  Artillery  has 
brought  out  an  interesting  letter  written  by  another  member 
of  the  battery  after  it  had  been  sent  from  Nashville,  where  it 
was  organized,  into  East  Tennessee,  and  in  this  letter  is 
given  a list  of  the  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
In  Volume  5 of  the  “Photographic  History  of  the  War” 
there  is  given  a group  picture  of  some  of  the  officers,  and 
with  it  the  statement  that  these  are  “the  officers  of  Rut- 
ledge’s Battery,  Company  A,  1st  Tennessee  Light  Artillery,” 
the  picture  being  “taken  at  Watkin's  Park,  Nashville,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1861,  just  after  the  battery  was  mus- 
tered in.  The  cannon  for  this  battery  were  cast  at  Brennon’s 
Foundry,  Nashville,  and  consisted  of  four  6-pounder  smooth- 
bore guns,  and  two  12-pounder  howitzers.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  war  the  battery  took  part  in  several  engagements 
and  two  notable  battles — Mill  Springs,  or  Fishing  Creek, 
and  Shiloh.  Because  of  promotions  and  heavy  losses,  the 
battery  was  merged,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
it  had  enlisted,  with  McClung's  Battery,  and  its  history 
after  that  time  is  the  history  of  that  battery.” 

But  it  is  the  history  of  Rutledge’s  Battery  in  that  first 
year  that  is  now  asked  for,  and  there  must  be  some  survivors 
to  give  an  account  of  its  experiences.  "Captain  Rutledge 
was  promoted  to  be  major  of  artillery,  and  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk;  First  Lieutenant  Falcon- 
net  became  a captain  in  the  cavalry  service;  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Cockrill  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  and  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  ordnance  department.”  What  became 
of  the  other  officers  and  men  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  they  gave  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  service 
with  McClung’s  Battery.  The  inquiry  referred  to  has  to  do 
with  the  service  of  C.  B.  Bellsnyder,  who  is  given  as  one  of 
the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Battery  at  the  time  the 
letter  was  written,  and  any  information  on  his  further  service 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  inquirer.  This  is  the  letter; 

“Camp  Cummings,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  7,  1861. 
“James  0.  Griffith,  Esq., 

“My  Dear  Friend:  As  our  company  left  the  Nashville 
depot  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ult . , the  day  preceding 
that  ever  memorable  Sunday  at  Manassas,  amid  the  good- 
bys  and  blessings  of  friends,  I have  not  forgotten  the  hearty 
grasp  of  your  hand,  and  the  request  that  I would  write,  and 
my  promise  to  do  so.  I doubt  whether  I will  have  a more 
favorable  opportunity  than  is  afforded  to-night,  though  the 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  filling  the  ditch  around  my  tent, 
the  water  occasionally  breaking  its  bounds,  wandering  over 
the  floor  in  search  of  level  places  to  rest  itself,  which  are 
rather  hard  to  find  on  these  East  Tennessee  hillsides.  Noth- 
ing is  better  calculated  than  camp  life  to  develop  one’s  in- 
genious resources,  and  cause  to  be  turned  to  good  account 
things  which  would  elsewhere  be  passed  neglected  by.  I 
believe  a hypochondriac  in  our  camp  would  soon  be  made 
cheerful.  We  have  none,  however. 

“George  T.  has  just  poked  his  head  out  and  extended  me 
a polite  invitation  to  swim  down  and  see  the  sparkling  rivulecs 
winding  through  his  tent,  upon  which  the  light  of  his  tallow 
candle  sportively  plays;  now  a chorus  rises  from  another 
tent,  led  by  Lang,  the  jubal  of  our  camp: 

‘“And  now  the  day  is  over, 

We’ll  all  sit  down  in  clover; 

No  one  shall  be  a rover 
Till  morning’s  twinkling  star.’ 
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“ Blessed  patriot  boys!  Reared  under  roofs  alike  impervious 
to  rain,  scorching  heat,  or  bitter  cold — scarcely  ever  having  a 
wish  ungratified — braving  now  the  storm,  and  bearing  cheer- 
fully the  hardships  common  to  camp  life,  remembering  the 
kindness  of  those  left  behind,  as  rose-tinted  shadows  in  the 
firmament  of  the  past. 

“Our  trip  hither  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  incidents, 
though  it  was  of  accidents.  The  treatment  we  received  along 
the  road  was  of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  Old  men  and  old 
women,  young  men  and  blooming  maidens,  greeted  us  at 
every  depot,  and  all  along  the  road,  throwing  bouquets,  with 
inspiriting  mottoes  attached,  luscious  apples  arranged  in 
rows  on  sticks  and  strings,  and  many  other  delicacies,  into 
the  cars  as  we  passed.  Flags  were  presented,  blessings  in- 
voked, and  many  things  done  to  evince  the  strong  sympathy 
they  felt  for  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

“All  this  from  East  Tennesseeans  surprised  us.  We  had 
been  misled.  I saw  but  one  Union  flag  between  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxville,  and  that  was  in  the  hands  of  some  person  who 
stood  behind  a house.  From  what  I saw  then  and  have  seen 
since,  I think  the  Union  strength  over  here  is  estimated  too 
highly.  General  Zollicoffer’s  proclamation  appeared  in  the 
Knoxville  Register  this  morning,  and  it  has  been  eagerly 
sought  after  to-day.  Just  the  thing;  kind,  conciliatory,  but 
plain,  pointed,  and  firm.  I have  heard  many  whose  position 
and  talents  entitle  their  opinion  to  weight  and  respect  ex- 
press the  belief  that  General  Z.  is  exactly  the  man  for  his 
position  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

“Some  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Knoxville  and 
vicinity  yesterday  by  the  authentic  telegram  that  the  Hon. 
T.  A.  R.  Nelson  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Virginia  while 
endeavoring  to  pass  through  to  Washington.  Maynard,  you 
know,  is  also  gone.  Last  Sunday  I attended  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Knoxville,  of  which  he  was  formerly  an 
elder.  The  minister  alluded  in  his  prayer  to  the  rumor  which 
had  that  morning  reached  the  city,  and  very  devoutly  prayed, 
if  it  was  true,  that  he  might  never  again  pollute  the  soil  of  his 
adopted  State,  which  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  betray  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  I did  not  endeavor  to  repress  a 
devout  amen. 

“Our  battery  is  now  complete,  save  a caisson  or  two,  which 
Captain  Rutledge  will  bring  with  him  from  Nashville  when 
he  returns.  A list  of  the  officers  are:  Arthur  M.  Rutledge, 
captain;  E.  F.  Falconnet,  first  lieutenant;  Mark  S.  Cockrill, 
lieutenant;  Joseph  E.  Harris,  lieutenant;  J.  C.  Wheeler, 
lieutenant;  George  E.  Purvis,  sergeant  major;  R.  P.  Griffith, 
quartermaster.  Sergeants:  George  W.  Trabue,  Frank 

Johnston,  H.  C.  Hallam,  J.  B.  Lang,  C.  B.  Bellsnyder  J. 
J.  Hadley.  Guidon,  Pillow  Humphreys.  Bugler,  W.  J.  F. 
Turner.  Gunners — Alfred  Smith,  Sylvanus  Avery,  Henry 
Duffin,  John  H.  Lumsden,  Jo  Murry,  James  Nelson.  Chiefs 
of  Caisson:  Albert  Hugley,  Harry  Martin,  William  McLe- 
more,  Brad  Nichol,  Joseph  H.  Hough,  Fred  Hadley. 

“We  have  been  here  two  weeks — have  a pleasant  camp, 
good  water,  and  an  excellent  drill  ground.  The  horses  are 
fast  becoming  accustomed  to  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the 
gunners  have  done  some  target  shooting  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  more  experienced  marksmen  and  made 
sad  havoc  among  an  army  of  Yankees.  The  men  are  well 
drilled,  anxious  to  see  service,  and  will,  I fear  not,  acquit 
themselves  like  Tennesseeans  when  the  hour  arrives,  whether 
it  finds  them  up  here  in  the  mountains  of  their  own  State,  in 
Virginia,  or  elsewhere  farther  North,  wherever  they  meet 
their  country’s  foes. 

“ Our  officers  received  the  testimonial  of  your  remembrance, 
and  drank  a cordial  welcome,  a long  life,  and  eminent  use- 


fulness to  the  Union  and  American,  yourself,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  you.  They  are  all  well  and  in  fine  spirits. 
Some  of  them  will  write  occasionally  when  anything  trans- 
pires of  interest  to  you  or  your  readers.  We  expect  to  leave 
this  place  very  soon,  and  may  not  encamp  where  thrilling 
scenes  will  be  enacted. 

“The  rain  has  ceased  to  fall,  except  in  large  drops  from  the 
trees;  the  clouds  are  being  rifted  away,  giving  place  to  the 
stars  that  twinkle  as  brightly  as  though  they  have  had  their 
faces  washed  by  the  show'er,  promising  bright  sunshine  and 
dry  tents  to-morrow — boons  to  the  soldier.  Good-night. 
Truly,  J.  E.  P-s.” 


DREAMS  BENEATH  THE  PINES. 

BY  WILLIE  NORMAN  POE. 

Beneath  some  ancient  pines  I lay, 

Whose  slender  stems  like  clustered  columns  rose 
In  wide  cathedral  isles;  while  in  the  distance, 

Shining  white  in  the  sun’s  bright  morning  rays, 

The  pillared  porch  of  a once  stately  home 
Which,  even  in  its  beautiful  decay, 

Leaves  open  wide  its  hospitable  doors, 

As  if  to  welcome  home  some  long-lost  traveler. 

Long  years  have  passed,  and  other  epochs,  other  wars, 
Have  writ  themselves  with  heavy  hand 
Upon  the  pages  oT  our  history. 

Yet  there  it  stands,  a monument  to  that  dear  cause 
Which  still  has  power  to  dim  the  eye,  and  footsteps  pause, 
As  near  this  old  deserted  home  we  dream 
Of  other  days.  Then  flickering  sunbeams  seem 
To  change  the  scene  as  by  a magic  wand, 

And  where  an  empty  casement  shows, 

A dainty  curtain  flutters,  and  a climbing  rose 
Touches  the  hair  of  that  fair  Southern  lass 
Who,  leaning  from  the  window,  waves  farewell 
To  those  three  soldier  brothers  as  they  pass 
Forever  from  her  sight  away. 

And  as  they  go  the  pine  tree’s  music  overhead 
Whispers  a prophecy  of  times  to  come 
When  dreams  are  done  and  hopes  are  dead. 

Then  once  again,  with  eyes  that  watch  and  yearn, 

I see  her  standing,  waiting  still  for  their  return, 

While  overhead  the  music  of  the  pines, 

And  near  the  violets  and  the  honeysuckle  vines 
Perfume  my  dreams  with  odors  sweet  and  rare, 

As  sighing,  wistful  music  fills  the  air. 

* * * 

O,  long,  long  since  in  lands  of  peace, 

Where  struggles  end  and  sorrows  cease, 

Have  they  journeyed  on  together  as  they  journeyed  here, 
Spoken  sweet  words  of  welcome,  words  of  cheer? 

* * * 

Only  the  shafts  of  sunlight  through  the  trees 
The  sound  of  wind  among  the  clustering  pines. 


That  social  lines  were  observed  among  the  slaves  is  in- 
stanced by  the  following  reply  of  a slave  to  her  mistress’s 
question  as  to  why  her  brother  had  not  come  to  the  Christ- 
mas dance.  “La,  Missus,  he  cyant  come  here  to  parties,  be- 
ing hired  out  where  he  is  to  po’  white  fokes.” — Dixie  Book 
of  Days. 
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GEN.  BEN  M’CULLOCH. 

(Written  by  his  nephew,  the  late  B.  M.  Hord,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

Ben  McCulloch  was  born  in  Rutherford  County,  Tenn., 
Novmber  11,  1811,  of  Scotch-lrish  ancestry.  His  father, 
Maj.  Alexander  McCulloch,  was  a veteran  of  the  wars  of 
1812-15,  participating  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  was 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Coffee  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Creek  Indians.  He  moved  to  West  Tennessee  when  that 
portion  of  the  State  was  very  sparsely  settled  and  known  as 
the  Western  District  of  Tennessee.  There  were  no  school 
facilities,  but  fortunately  Major  McCulloch  owned  an  ex- 
tensive librarv  for  that  day,  of  which  young  Ben  was  a diligent 
and  retentive  reader,  but  the  wild  country,  the  abundance  of 
game,  and  a close  and  intimate  association  with  the  sons  of 
Davy  Crockett,  and  with  the  famous  Tennesseean  himself, 
stimulated  a natural  love  in  young  McCulloch  for  woodcraft, 
hunting,  and  shooting,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled  and  that 
were  valuable  to  him  in  after  years  in  his  border  warfare  wit.i 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans  on  the  Texas  frontier  and  batt  e 
fields  of  Mexico.  When  Texas  was  making  a fight  for  her 
independence  of  Mexico,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  young 
McCulloch,  encouraged  by  his  older  friend,  Col.  Davy  Croc  - 
ett,  prompted  him  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  this  little  band  ot 
patriots.  A severe  illness  prevented  his  meeting  with  Crockett 
in  Texas,  or  doubtless  he  would  have  been,  with  his  friend,  a 
member  of  the  heroic  garrison  massacred  in  the  Alamo.  At 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  General  Houston  gave  him  com- 
mand of  a piece  of  artillery.  It  was  McCulloch’s  first  ex- 
perience with  a gun  ot  this  kind  (he  afterwards  became  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  firearms,  and  as  such  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  United  States  to  examine  and  report 
upon  all  the  most  improved  weapons  of  war);  but  he  fought 
his  little  gun  at  San  Jacinto,  advancing  “hand  to  front  after 
every  discharge,  until  within  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  Mexican  lines,  when  Houston,  at  the  head  of  his 
little  army,  rushed  by  him  on  a charge  that  routed  the  I exi- 
cans.  “For  conspicuous  gallantry,”  General  Houston  pro- 
moted the  quiet  and  modest  young  Tennesseean  on  the  held 
to  first  lieutenant  of  artillery.  The  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
established  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  McCulloch  was 
elected  a member  of  her  Congress.  After  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, he  settled  at  Gonzales  to  follow  his  profession  o 
surveyor,  but  his  time  was  about  evenly  divided  between  sur- 
veying and,  as  captain  of  a company  of  Rangers,  fighting  In- 
dians and  Mexicans,  who  were  constantly  depredating  on  the 
settlers.  When  hostilities  opened  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  he  promptly  joined,  with  his  company  of  Rangers, 
the  forces  under  General  Taylor,  with  whom  he  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  winning  a national  reputation  as  a gallant 
soldier,  and  from  that  sturdy  old  warrior,  General  Taylor, 
the  rank  of  major  with  the  encomium  of  “a  bold,  daring,  suc- 
cessful scout  and  desperate  fighter,”  and  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  says:  “The  success  of  the  day 
was  largely  due  to  the  information  furnished  by  Major 

McCulloch.”  . 

He  was  a member  oi  the  first  legislature  that  assembled  in 
the  State  of  Texas;  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  marshal 
of  the  Eastern  District,  a position  he  held  for  nearly  eight 
years;  but  when  a bill  passed  Congress  in  1855,  creating  a 
new  cavalrv  regiment,  so  brilliant  and  successful  had  been 
his  services  in  the  war  with  Mexico  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  a civilian,  a strong  pressure  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration  for  his  appornt- 
ment  as  colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  friends  of  Gen.  Albert 


Sidney  Johnston  were  also  pressing  his  claims  for  the  same 
position.  In  the  life  of  this  great  soldier,  written  by  his  son, 
Col.  Wiliam  Preston  Johnston,  he  says:  “That  gallant  and 
popular  partisan  leader,  Maj.  Ben  McCulloch,  was  vehement- 
ly pressed  for  the  same  appointment  (colonel  of  the  2nd 
Cavalry),  but  it  was  Gen.  Johnston’s  good  fortune  to  have  in 
the  Secretary  of  War  (Jefferson  Davis)  a friend  who  had 
known  him  from  boyhood  and  who  esteemed  him  as  high  as 

any  man  living.  . . . McCulloch,  not  having  received  the 

rank  of  colonel,  refused  the  rank  of  major  tendered  him.  He 
had  been  a gallant  and  enterprising  leader  of  partisan  troops, 
and  deserved  well  of  his  country.  His  nomination  for  major 
was  a high  compliment,  as  he  was  the  only  field  officer  selected 
from  civil  life.” 

It  was  indeed  a high  compliment  to  McCulloch’s  ability  as 
a soldier,  for  this  regiment  was  officered  by  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  as  colonel  and  R.  E.  Lee  as  lieutenant  colonel.  W. 

J.  Hardee  (appointed  to  the  majorship  declined  by  McCulloch) 
and  George  H.  Thomas  were  the  majors,  and  from  its  subor- 
dinate officers  came  more  distinguished  generals  on  both  sides 
in  the  War  between  the  States  than  any  other  regiment  in  the 
United  States  army.  Mr.  Davis,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
later  as  President  of  the  Confederacy,  was  averse  to  appoint- 
ing anyone  to  high  military  rank  in  the  field  who  was  not  a 
West  Pointer  or  who  had  not  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
command;  but  he  had,  as  colonel  of  a Mississippi  regiment, 
served  in  the  same  column  with  McCulloch  under  General 
Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  familiar  with  the  services 
he  had  rendered.  On  the  bloody  and  hard-fought  field  of 
Buena  Vista,  after  victory  had  been  won,  he  unwound  his 
own  sash  from  his  person  and  tied  it  on  McCulloch  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  gallant  services  he  had  rendered  that  day. 
And  in  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  McCulloch’s  ability, 
the  first  commission  as  brigadier  general  issued  to  a civilian 
in  the  Confederate  States  army,  and  among  the  first  issued 
to  anyone,  was  to  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  of  Texas.  In  fact, 
at  the  time  this  commission  was  issued  there  were  but  four 
officers  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  the  field,  who  ranked  him 
—Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston,  Joe  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
Bragg.  The  commissions  of  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee  and  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch as  brigadiers  bear  the  same  date,  May  14,  1861. 

Of  these  distinguished  generals,  only  A.  S.  Johnston  and 
Ben  McCulloch  were  killed  in  battle.  Both  fell  early  in  the 
war — McCulloch  at  Elkhorn  or  Pea  Ridge,  March  7,  1862; 
Johnston  a month  later  almost  to  a day,  at  Shiloh,  April  6, 
1862,  and  both  under  strikingly  like  circumstances:  both  at 
the  flood  tide  of  victory,  and  the  troops  of  both  defeated  after 
they  fell;  but  McCu'loch,  before  he  fell,  had  fought  and  won, 
at  Wilson’s  Creek,  the  most  complete  and  decisive  victory 
over  the  Federal  generals  Lyon  and  Siegel  that  up  to  that 

time  had  been  fought  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

McCulloch  was  as  magnanimous  as  he  was  brave.  After 
declining  the  rank  of  major  in  the  2nd  Cavalry  President 
Pierce  appointed  him,  with  Governor  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
Peace  Commissioner  to  Utah  to  settle  the  troubles  then  exist- 
ing between  the  Mormons  and  the  United  States.  The  2nd 
Cavalry,  under  Col.  A.  S.  Johnston,  was  sent  to  support  the 
demands  of  the  Commissioners.  After  returning  from  his 
successful  mission  a friend  of  Colonel  Johnston’s,  writing  him 
from  Washington,  says:  “Ben  McCulloch  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  was  rejoiced  that  you  had  been  appointed,  instead  ot 
himself,  colonel  of  the  regiment,  as,  from  close  observation  in 
Utah,  he  believed  you  were  the  best  man  that  could  have  been 
sent  there.”  (“Life  of  A.  S.  Johnston.") 
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He  was  wonderfully  magnetic.  The  assembled  convention 
that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  his  State  commis- 
sioned him  to  collect  as  soon  as  possible  a force  sufficient  to 
capture  the  United  States  garrison  at  San  Antonio.  Such 
was  his  popularity  that  within  less  than  three  days,  at  his  call, 
;ight  hundred  men  had  assembled,  and  the  garrison,  under 
General  Twiggs,  with  all  of  its  ordnance  and  supplies,  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a gun.  He  shrank  almost  to  timidity 
from  notoriety,  never  wore  a uniform  or  insignia  of  rank  of 
an\  kind,  except  a star  on  his  hat,  but  was  scrupulously  neat 
in  his  dress,  and  when  killed  had  on  a suit  of  black  velvet. 

Texas,  as  yet,  has  failed  in  honoring  the  memory  of  one 
whose  name  adds  luster  to  the  brightest  pages  of  her  glorious 
history , one  who  with  strong  arm  and  matchless  courage 
helped  to  hold  aloft  the  wavering  lone  star  flag  of  an  unborn 
republic;  one  who  stood  in  the  shock  of  battle  from  Mata- 
moras  to  Buena  Vista  that  she  might  join  the  sisterhood  of 
States,  one  who,  at  her  behest,  led  her  gallant  sons  to  victory 
beneath  the  battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Elkhorn,  in  front  of  his  victorious  legions,  yielded  up 
the  life  that  he  had  gallantly  risked  a hundred  times  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Texas.  No  more  deserving  or  heroic  dust 
rests  beneath  her  historic  sod  than  that  of  Ben  McCulloch, 
yet  no  monument  marks  his  resting  place  save  a block  of 
Texas  granite,  placed  there  by  his  nephew,  Capt.  Ben  E. 
McCulloch,  bearing  the  words:  “Brigadier  General  Ben 
McCulloch,  killed  at  Elkhorn,  Ark.,  March  7,  1862,  aged 
fifty  years.  Patriot,  soldier,  gentleman.  He  gave  his  life 
for  Texas.” 


THE  FIRST  SOLDIERS'  HOSPITAL. 

BY  ANNE  WARREN  JONES,  HISTORIAN  BELLINGER  PHELAN 
CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C. 

When  the  grim  thunders  of  Manassas  rolled  through  the 
land  and  the  dogs  of  war  were  loosed  in  their  fury,  God  alone 
could  help  the  women  of  the  North  and  South  then. 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,” 
lived  Mrs.  Carnot  Bellinger,  a woman  of  noble  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry,  so  modest  yet  so  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  her 
country  that  she  came  out  from  the  seclusion  of  her  happy 
home  in  1861  to  busy  herself  with  every  phase  of  war  work 
which  presented  itself.  Needles  flashed  in  that  Ladies  Aid 
Society  at  Montgomery  where  the  Southern  Confederacy 
was  being  formed,  and  prayers  arose  and  were  knit  into 
socks  and  stitched  into  gray  jackets  and  comforters.  They 
realized,  those  women  of  the  sixties,  that  war  meant  sickness, 
wounds,  and  death.  They  talked  of  these  things  and  en- 
deavored to  build  bridges  ahead  of  their  crossing.  This  ques- 
tion came  to  them  one  morning:  “Suppose  a sick  soldier,  a 
stranger,  should  come  into  our  town  to-day,  what  would 
become  of  him?  Instantly  every  mother’s  heart  cried  out: 
“Give  him  to  me.”  “I’ll  nurse  him!”  “I’ll  care  for  him.” 
“But  suppose  he  had  some  loathsome  disease?  What  of  an 
operation,  and  then  complications?” 

Soldiers  must  be  cared  for,  and  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  struck  the  fine  common  sense  of  Mrs.  Bellinger,  and 
her  busy  brain  kept  time  w ith  her  busy  fingers  all  that  morn- 
ing at  her  post  as  President  of  the  Aid  Society.  She  finished 
her  task  at  the  sewing  rooms,  thoughtfully  entered  her  car- 
riage and  thought  the  question  out  as  she  drove  home  slow  ly. 
She  felt  this  w;as  her  problem.  When  she  reached  home,  her 
husband  noticed  her  preoccupation  and  troubled  expression, 
and  inquired  the  cause.  Out  tumbled  her  words  of  confidence 
to  him  who  had  ever  been  her  strength  and  comfort  in  time  of 
trouble.  Sympathetic  and  helpful,  Dr.  Bellinger  proved  his 


belief  in  his  wife’s  plans  "to  aid  the  coming  needy  and  sick 
soldiers,  telling  her  she  was  welcome  to  put  her  w'ounded 
soldiers  in  the  new  four-room  cottage  down  the  avenue, 
which  had  just  been  finished  for  her  house  servants.  Mrs. 
Bellinger  knew  that  these  house  servants  would  be  eager  to 
help  her  and  the  cause.  Jupiter  and  his  family  were  beloved 
and  trusted  slaves  of  the  Bellingers,  family  servants  whose 
welfare  was  identified  with  that  of  their  white  folks. 

Next  day  at  the  sewing  rooms,  Mrs.  Bellinger  announced 
to  her  sister  workers  that  she  had  secured  from  her  husband 
a shelter  for  the  sick  and  wounded  defenders  of  the  South 
who  might  come  to  Montgomery,  but  the  hospital  must  be 
furnished,  maintained,  and  a nurse  and  staff  of  physicians 
secured.  How  the  tongues  and  fingers  flew  that  day!  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  the  call  was  sent  out 
that  day  through  the  press,  and  the  offer  made  for  those 
soldiers  who  needed  care  and  attention  to  come  to  Bellinger 
Heights,  where  they  would  find  a home  and  receive  all  care 
and  assistance.  We  find  in  the  printed  columns  of  the 
Weekly  Advertiser  of  June  15,  1861,  under  the  heading, 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society. 

Pursuant  to  resolutions  and  previous  announcement, 
the  Association  met  at  their  rooms,  Friday,  June  14. 

“The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  much  important 
and  interesting  business  transacted,  as  the  following  extract 
from  their  proceedings  will  exhibit;  but  it  is  proper  here  to 
state,  however,  that  there  arises  no  necessity  in  these  times 
of  trouble  that  the  patriotism  of  our  ladies  does  not  prompt 
them  to  meet  as  far  as  comes  within  their  particular  sphere. 
Incidents  illustrating  this  are  constantly  transpiring;  sick 
soldiers  may  sometime  be  in  our  midst,  either  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  our  ladies  have  de- 
termined that  they  shall  be  properly  cared  for  while  in  their 
midst.  To  carry  out  this  benevolent  intention,  Mrs. 
Bellinger  generously  offered  the  use  of  a house  containing 
four  rooms  for  a hospital  for  sick  soldiers.  Such  a liberal 
offer  as  this  but  reflects  the  Christian  benevolence,  humanity, 
and  genuine  patriotism  of  this  amiable  lady,  and  many  a 
sick  soldier  may  rise  to  call  her  name  blessed.” 

Extracts  from  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

“The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  house  offered 
by  Mrs.  Bellinger  reported  favorably,  and  by  a unanimous 
vote  the  use  of  the  house  was  accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  returned  to  Mrs.  Bellinger.  On  moticn,  it  was 
unanimously 

“ Resolved , That  Mrs.  Bellinger  be  released  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  and  be  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Ladies  Hospital  for  sick  soldiers. 
Carried. 

“The  following  Committees  were  appointed: 

Committee  for  procuring  nurse  for  hospital,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Gilmer,  Chairman;  Mrs.  William  Henry  Smith,  Mrs.  D. 
Henry,  Mrs.  Harriet  Andrews.” 

This  committee  selected  a Mrs.  Walton,  a French  woman, 
who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  where  she  served 
most  efficiently  until  her  death.  She  was  succeeded  by  a 
Miss  Anderson 

The  Committee  for  soliciting  donations  (either  money  or 
furniture  for  hospital):  Mrs.  William  Knox,  Sr.,  Chairman; 
Mesdames  Given,  John  Baker,  Dubose  Bibb,  Thomas  Judge, 
Reeves,  Gerald,  P.  Masters;  Mrs.  Morgan,  President  of  the 
Prattville  Association;  Mrs.  Burch,  President  of  the  Fort 
Deposit  Association;  John  Powell,  John  Elmore,  William 
L.  Yancey,  I.  Roberts,  J.  H.  Ware,  Dabney,  William  B.  Bell, 
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G.  McGe'nee,  William  Taylor,  W.  H.  Jackson,  B.  A.  Blakey, 
M.  Micon. 

“The  following  Hebrew  ladies  will  act  with  the  above 
committee:  Mrs.  Hausman,  Mrs.  Weil,  Mrs.  Leyman,  and 
Mrs.  Maas. 

“Whereas  the  physicians  of  the  city  have  patriotically 
offered  their  services  to  the  sick  soldiers,  the  association  ac- 
cepts their  services  in  the  hospital;  and  constitutes  them, 
or  any  one  of  them,  a committee  to  determine  upon  the 
proper  subjects  to  be  received  and  entered  upon  the  hospital 
lists." 

From  the  Montgomery  Advertiser , is  found  the  following 
information:  “A  general  meeting  will  be  held  next  Monday 
morning,  the  17th,  at  the  serving  rooms  at  eight  o'clock,  at 
which  time  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  give  donations  in 
furniture  will  be  kind  enough  to  have  them  at  the  Association 
rooms.  The  following  articles  will  be  thankfully  received: 
Bedsteads,  bedding,  comforts,  sheets,  pillows  and  cases, 
chairs,  tables,  washstands,  wash  basins,  towels,  soap,  brushes 
of  all  kinds,  and  anything  that  will  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  sick  soldiers.” 

From  another  issue  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  is 
found  the  following,  under  head  of  “Physicians’  Meeting”: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  physicians  of  the  city,  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  19,  1861,  Dr.  William  O.  Baldwin,  presid- 
ing, the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Dr.  Weatherly  and  unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas  the  ladies  of  Montgomery,  with  a zeal  and 
patriotism  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  have  made 
arrangements  (June  14)  for  the  establishing  of  a soldiers’ 
hospital,  and  have  indicated  a desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  city,  therefore, 
be  it, 

“ Resolved : 1.  That  we,  the  physicians  of  this  city,  do  or- 
ganize a society  with  a president,  vice  president,  and  secre- 
tary, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  said  services  in  an  ef- 
fectual and  systematic  manner. 

"2.  That  this  society  shall  meet  every  Monday  evening, 
at  which  time  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  appoint 
two  or  more  members  for  the  service  of  the  hospital  during 
the  ensuing  week. 

“3.  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  lay  before  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  and  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  such  other 
arrangements  as  they  may  propose.” 

Dr.  William  O.  Baldwin  was  elected  president,  J.  S. 
Weatherly,  vice  president,  and  Dr.  E.  Norton,  secretary. 

The  chair  appointed  Drs.  Weatherly  and  Giudrat  as  physi- 
cians for  that  week,  Drs.  Gaston  and  Duncan,  the  committee 
to  meet  with  the  ladies,  and  Drs.  Norton  and  Fowler  to  con- 
fer with  the  physicians  not  present  relative  to  their  co- 
operation. 

The  following  list  of  physicians,  while  not  complete,  with 
their  assignments  at  this  meeting,  may  be  of  interest: 

June  19,  1861 — Drs.  Weatherly  and  Giudrat. 

June  26,  1861 — Drs.  Gaston  and  Morton. 

July  5,  1861 — Drs.  Fowler  and  Seelye. 

July  13,  1861 — Drs.  Hill  and  Duncan. 

July  19,  1861 — Drs.  Hill  and  Duncan. 

July  30,  1861 — Drs.  Oliver  and  Jackson. 

August  5,  1861 — Drs.  Hannon  and  A.  A.  Wilson. 

Thus  was  organized  the  South’s  first  effort  to  care  for  her 
sick  and  wounded.  Though  the  .first  blood  of  battle  was 
spilled  upon  Virginia’s  soil,  yet  the  Old  Dominion  did  not 
take  the  first  systematized  effort  in  hospital  organization. 

How  busy  were  the  good  women  of  Montgomery,  how 


eagerly  their  hands  gathered  together  everything  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  those  who  represented  to  them  their  coun- 
try’s wounds. 

At  last,  there  came  a poor  sick  fellow — straggling,  suffer- 
ing, toward  his  home — a burden  on  the  fighting  machine 
then  making  ready  for  Manassas.  He  reached  the  rooms  of 
the  Ladies  Aid  Society,  and  was  taken  to  the  Soldiers’  Hos- 
pital Home  at  Bellinger  Heights.  Weeks  of  suffering  fol- 
lowed, and  weeks  of  care  given  to  this  soldier,  and  others 
who  quickly  followed.  When  convalescing  this  soldier, 
Glover  by  name,  a Mississippian,  wrote  home  to  his  mother: 
“Do  not  be  anxious  about  me,  I am  not  in  a hospital,  I am 
in  a Soldiers’  Home.”  The  ladies  in  charge,  hearing  of  this 
statement,  were  so  delighted  over  “a  dream  come  true” 
that  they  named  their  shelter,  “The  Soldiers’  Home.” 

In  September,  1861,  we  find  the  following  description  of  a 
“Visit  to  the  Soldiers’  Home”  by  a representative  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser: 

“The  hospital  buildings  are  situated  on  an  elevated  and 
romantic  spot  of  ground,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Carnot  Bellinger,  and  overlooks  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  The  fields  immediately  around  the  houses,  are 
covered  with  a beautiful  growth  of  grass,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  shade  trees,  and  present  to  the  mind  a feel- 
ing of  relief  and  hope  for  the  suffering  soldiers.  But  when  we 
add  to  this  a snug  cottage  residence,  with  clean  beds  and 
floors  free  from  stain  or  dirt,  and  see  the  pains  of  the  soldiers 
alleviated  by  the  constant  attendance  of  our  best  physicians, 
the  soothing  care  of  an  excellent  matron,  aided  by  the  kind 
ladies  of  the  city,  it  does  appear  that  this  is  truly  a Soldiers' 
Home  to  which  all  may  come  and  be  provided  with  the  same 
care  as  if  they  were  surrounded  by  the  family  physician, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers. 

“This  hospital  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ladies  Aid 
Society,  and  Mrs.  Bellinger,  its  president,  lives  near  by, 
ready  to  lend  assistance  whenever  needed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  hospital  accommodates  the  soldiers 
not  only  of  Montgomery,  but  of  Alabama  and  all  other 
States.  Among  the  devoted  women  who  formed  the  band  of 
the  Soldiers’  Home,  and  served  as  an  officer,  was  Mrs.  Judge 
Phelan,  whose  heart,  as  was  Mrs.  Bellinger’s,  agonized  over 
the  fate  of  her  sons  at  the  front  with  Lee,  two  of  whom  were 
killed  in  battle.” 

During  the  war,  Dr.  Bellinger’s  health  failed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  go  to  Mobile,  Ala.  Mrs.  Bellinger,  of  course, 
went  with  him,  and  so  the  presidency  of  the  Hospital  Board 
passed  to  “Aunt  Sophie  Bibb,  who  remained  in  charge  until 
the  coming  of  the  Yankee  army  to  Montgomery  in  1865. 

[Editor’s  Note. — This  article  was  contributed  for  the  C. 
S.  M.  A.  Department,  but  was  too  long  for  that  space.  The 
editor,  Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh,  adds  the  following:  The  C. 

S.  M.  A.  of  Alabama  has  an  association  named  for  the 
Bellingers,  and  two  daughters  of  that  line  are  now  active 
workers  in  the  General  C.  S.  M.  A.,  while  an  active  Chapter 
U.  D.  C.  is  named  for  “Sophie  Bibb,”  honoring  her  name  and 
work  at  Montgomery,  the  first  capital  of  the  Confederacy.] 


The  Best  of  It. — A group  of  Legionnaires  were  touring 
Ireland  after  the  Paris  convention.  The  guide  overheard 
one  praising  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  castle  they  were  ap- 
proaching and  the  beautiful  grounds  they  were  passing 
through.  “Yes,  but  wait,”  he  advised.  “This  isn’t  the  half 
of  it.  We’re  approaching  from  the  rear.  Wait  till  ye  see  the 
back  of  it  from  the  front  of  it.” 
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“GEORGIA  DAY ” IN  GEORGIA  SCHOOLS. 

BY  MRS.  KIRBY  SMITH  ANDERSON,  MADISON,  GA. 

The  entire  month  of  February  was  given  over  to  the  cele- 
bration in  Georgia  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  Janies  Edward  Oglethorpe  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  on  February  12,  1733.  Before  the  month 
was  a day  old,  the  State  press  was  extolling  Georgia’s  past 
glories,  present  accomplishments,  and  future  possibilities, 
and  in  the  history  of  Georgia  there  has  never  before  been 
the  whole-hearted  expression  of  loyalty  and  love  and  pride 
as  was  displayed  in  the  schools  in  the  patriotic  and  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  by  the  people  as  a whole. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Georgia  legislature  passed  a law  pro- 
viding “that  the  12th  day  of  February  in  each  year  shall  be 
observed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  under  the  name  of 
“Georgia  Day,”  and,  in  part,  said:  “And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  schools  annually  to  conduct  on  that  day  exercises 
in  which  the  pupils  shall  take  part,  consisting  of  written  com- 
positions, readings,  recitations,  addresses,  or  other  exercises, 
relating  to  the  State  and  its  history  and  to  the  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished Georgians.  When  said  day  falls  on  Sunday,  it 
shall  be  observed  on  the  following  Monday.” 

The  12th  fell  on  Sunday  this  year,  so  Monday  was  cele- 
brated as  “Georgia  Day.”  Intense  study  of  Georgia  history 
and  Georgia  resources  was  featured  by  the  public  schools  for 
the  month  of  February.  Early  in  January,  Dr.  M.  T.  Dug- 
gan, State  Superintendent  of  Education,  had  literature  and 
pamphlets  about  Georgia  distributed  to  all  the  schools. 

The  Atlanta  schools,  at  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent 
Willis  A.  Sutton,  used  the  Georgia  motif  throughout  the  work 
for  the  month;  all  the  teaching  was  around  the  theme  of 
Georgia.  In  history,  politics,  civic,  and  statecraft,  a galaxy 
of  heroes  and  eminent  statesmen  were  studied;  in  science, 
literature,  music,  and  art,  Georgians  were  taken.  During 
the  month,  the  radio  programs  were  given  by  the  school  de- 
partment featuring  Georgia  history.  Pilgrimages  were  made 
to  the  shrines  of  famous  Georgians.  The  entire  past  history 
of  the  State  was  carefully  reviewed. 

From  this  study,  each  student  was  to  decide  how  he  or  she 
could  best  develop  the  forces  and  products  of  the  great  State. 
Each  pupil  was  required  to  formulate  a creed  to  govern  his 
or  her  life  in  order  to  make  Georgia  a still  greater  and  better 
State. 

Books  about  Georgia  were  arranged  on  special  shelves  in 
the  libraries,  and  a veritable  storehouse  of  information  was 
available  for  research  work. 

All  of  the  educational  institutions,  patriotic,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  the  State  ably  assisted  in  celebrating  Georgia’s 
birthday  month. 

The  Georgia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  besides  special  programs 
by  Chapters,  sold  small  Georgia  flags,  according  to  their 
custom,  thus  making  of  the  occasion  “Georgia  and  Flag 
Day,”  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  flags  to  be  used  for  the 
Helen  Plane  Educational  Fund — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  young  women  in  securing  a college  education,  and 
it  is  open  to  all  who  are  descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

With  all  of  these  potent  forces  focused  on  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  schools  were  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  celebrating  Georgia’s  birthday? 

On  Saturday,  the  11th,  Alexander  Stephens’s  birthday  was 
the  occasion  of  State-wide  interest.  The  plaster  replica  of 
the  recently  unveiled  statue  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  presented  to  the  State.  The  presentation  exercises 
at  the  city  auditorium  in  Atlanta  were  preceded  by  a great 
parade.  The  wax  statue  of  the  “Great  Commoner” — 


Georgia’s  illustrious  son  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America — now  reposes  in  the  State  Capitol. 

Due  to  the  nation-wide  attention  given  the  recent  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  the  Great  Commoner  in  Statuary  Hall  and 
the  State-wide  celebration  of  his  birthday,  the  Essay  Chair- 
man of  the  Georgia  Division,  U.  D.  C.  selected  “Alexander 
H.  Stephens”  for  the  subject  for  writing  essays  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  in  the  annual  essay  contest.  While  the  contest  is 
open  to  girls  and  boys  of  the  high  schools  in  Georgia,  many 
Chapters  offer  prizes  to  pupils  in  all  the  grades  that  will  write 
essays,  and  in  this  way  we  are  anticipating  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  writing  essays  for  1928. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  Division  are  eagerly  sought  by  all,  as 
they  range  from  six-weeks  campships  to  gold  medals,  and 
the  Chapter  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  essays  wins 
the  Selden  Banner.  Each  Chapter  offers  a U.  D.  C.  medal  or 
five  dollars  in  gold  for  best  essay  written  in  the  local  school. 

In  the  State  a lively  contest  was  in  progress  from  January 
18  to  February  8 to  increase  the  use  of  Georgia  products. 
Twenty-five  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  menu  submitted 
for  a “Georgia  Products  Dinner.”  Every  loyal  Georgian 
was  urged  to  serve  a Georgia  Products  Dinner  on  New  Year’s 
Day  and  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
prize  dinner  menu  was  so  temptingly  given  that  no  one  could 
resist  testing  it  out.  Here  is  a poem  that  brings  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  day  and  the  use  of  Georgia  products: 

Georgia’s  Birthday. 

Old  Georgia’s  had  a birthday, 

And  she’s  feeling  mighty  proud 
Of  every  little  candle  on  her  cake; 

And  folks  all  over  Georgia 

Are  singing  strong  and  loud 

Her  praises,  till  the  very  forests  wake. 

With  sweet  potato  pudding, 

Roasted  possum,  pumpkin  pie, 

And  a thousand  other  things  that  she  can  raise. 

Now,  honest — -what’s  the  logic 
Of  her  taking  second  place? 

Here’s  for  Georgia!  Long  and  happy  be  her  days! 

So  hurry  up  there,  Susie, 

Get'the  turnips  and  the  beets; 

And  Johnnie,  you  cut  off  the  turkey’s  head; 

And,  Mary,  fix  the  lettuce, 

The  tomatoes,  and  the  nuts, 

And  bring  a dozen  apples  that  are  red. 

The  celery  is  crisping, 

The  rice  is  in  the  mold; 

Jennie,  put  the  pie  crust  in  the  pan; 

We’ll  fix  our  Products  Dinner 

And  we’ll  make  Old  Georgia  proud 

By  using  things  she  grows  just  all  we  can. 


\ Reunion  at  the  Reunion. — One  of  the  most  faithful 
attendants  on  the  Confederate  reunions  is  Mrs.  I.  Lewis 
Clark,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  notwithstanding  her  eighty- 
-four  years.  And  the  reunion  at  Little  Rock  will  ever  be  a 
bright  spot  in  her  memory,  for  it  was  there  that  she  met  an 
old  friend,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Hawkins,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  their  friendship  was  formed  at  Abing- 
don, Va.,  where  the  latter  was  a student  at  Martha  Washing- 
ton College  and  Mrs.  Clark  was  a worker  in  the  Church  Mrs. 
Hawkings  attended,  fifty-eight  years  before.  A conversation 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Marion  at  Little  Rock  led  to  the 
recognition,  and  two  hearts  were  made  happy. 
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MEMORIES  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

BY  DANIEL  GRINNAN,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  following  letter,  written  sixty-one  years  after  the  event 
by  an  older  Confederate  soldier  to  a junior  comrade  in  arms, 
tells  a pleasing  anecdote  about  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Both 
comrades  are  living  in  this  city,  and  the  letter  was  intended 
to  preserve  a casual  conversation  between  them.  Each  is 
blessed  not  only  wdth  good  health,  but  with  an  accurate 
recollection  of  those  stirring  times  of  war.  At  that  time,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  Col.  George  Percy  Hawes  was  serving  as  a 
courier  for  Col.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  noted  for  his  bravery  and 
his  skill  as  an  artillery  officer.  No  guns  in  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  were  more  efficiently  served  than  Carter’s 
Battery.  Colonel  Hawes,  as  a small  boy,  sixteen  years  old, 
had  entered  the  service  as  a courier  for  Colonel  Carter,  who 
was  a kinsman  of  General  Lee,  and  he  became  a much-beloved 
member  of  the  Colonel’s  military  family.  Colonel  Hawes, 
now  eighty-two  years  old,  gave  to  the  cause  that  fiery  zeal 
and  high  courage  that  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  mere  lad 
that  he  was.  No  greater  encomium  could  be  pronounced 
upon  him  than  that  he  had  Colonel  Carter’s  full  confidence 
not  only  during,  but  after  the  wTar.  Major  Carter,  as  a soldier 
and  as  a citizen,  was  made  of  the  finest  stuff.  At  that  time 
in  1864,  he  was  a lieutenant  commanding  a battery  of  the 
Richmond  Howdtzers,  which  he  had  joined  in  1859.  He 
served  throughout  the  entire  war,  and  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  do  all  that  it  was  humanly  possible  for  a cool, 
brave  man  to  do.  It  was  he  who  fired  the  heavy  gun,  June 
10,  1861,  that  opened  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  and  he  can 
take  the  map  of  that  battle  engraved  in  this  city  by  Baum- 
gartner, and  show  on  it  the  very  gun  of  Randolph’s  Battery 
that  he  then  fired.  Major  Carter  is  one  of  the  few  surviving 
officers  of  the  war  who  knew  General  Lee  and  whom  Gen- 
eral Lee  knew,  and  at  this  day  he  can  narrate  conversations 
that  he  had  with  General  Lee  and  directions  that  Lee  gave 
him  on  the  field  of  battle.  Gifted  with  a fine  memory,  nothing 
is  more  entertaining  than  to  hear  him  narrate  those  details  of 
battle  which  cannot  be  found  in  books.  For  many  years, 
Major  Carter  has  been  serving  as  sergeant  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia,  beloved  and  respected  by  old  and  young 
alike. 

This  is  the  letter. 

“Richmond,  Va.,  August  12,  1925. 

“ Dear  Percy:  I am  certain  you  must  think  by  this  time 
that  the  subject  of  our  conversation  in  the  Law  Library 
some  time  ago  had  passed  entirely  out  of  my  mind,  and  I 
must  admit  you  had  good  reason  for  thinking  so.  The  con- 
versation referred  to  had  for  its  subject  the  occasions  on 
which,  during  our  connection  with  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  we  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor  of  Mars  Robert,  its  great  com- 
mander, both  on  the  march,  in  bivouac,  and  in  the  fierce 
heat  of  battle. 

“I  remember  with  great  vividness  seeing  you  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  when  Gen.  L.  Hancock  came  across  the 
James  River  with  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Confederate 
forces  operating  on  the  north  side.  Our  line  extended  from 
the  range  of  hills  on  which  the  Libby  House  was  situated 
eastward  toward  the  Charles  City  road.  The  assault  upon 
our  lines  was  so  determined  that  it  brought  Mars  Robert 
from  Petersburg  to  ‘see  about  it.’  He  was  mounted  on 
‘Traveller,’  and  rode  directly  behind  the  line  of  the  breast- 
works occupied  by  the  3rd  Company  Howitzer  Battery,  and 
dismounted  at  the  Libby  House,  which  was  a short  distance 
from  where  the  Battery  was  posted.  As  the  Battery  was  not 


firing  at  the  time,  I walked  up  to  the  Libby  House  to  get  a 
closer  view  of  ‘ Mars  Robert.’  He  was  standing  in  the  porch 
with  several  of  his  staff  about  him.  You  were  there  as  courier 
for  Col.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  mounted  on  your  flaxen-mane- 
tail-mare,  on  which  I had  often  seen  you  dashing  across  the 
field  with  dispatches  or  orders. 

“Around  the  house  just  at  this  time  there  came  waddling 
one  of  the  fattest  little  pet  dogs  I ever  saw.  ‘Mars  Robert,’ 
catching  sight  of  the  dog,  called  to  you:  ‘Percy,  don’t  you 
think  he  would  make  good  soup?’  By  this  time  the  skir- 
mishers had  opened  fire,  and  I hastened  back  to  my  battery 
and  soon  commenced  firing. 

“This  is  a small  incident,  but  it  shows  how  calm  and  serene 
a mind  General  Lee  possessed,  when,  on  the  ‘perilous  edge  of 
battle,’  he  could  engage  in  such  playful  remarks  to  one  of 
his  soldiers. 

“You  had  a better  opportunity  than  anyone  I know  to 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  our  Great  Leader,  and  to 
observe  on  many  different  occasions  the  manner  in  which 
he  bore  himself,  and  if  I were  of  an  envious  disposition 
(which  I trust  I am  not),  I would  envy  you  the  priceless 
memories  you  must  forever  carry  in  your  mind  of  our  Great 
Captain. 

“Your  old  friend  and  comrade, 

“Maj,  Henry  C.  Carter,  Of  the  Richmond  Howitzers." 

“To  Col.  Percy  Hawes.” 


FELL  WITH  HIS  FLAG. 

The  following  account  of  the  heroic  death  of  a young  boy 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Milton  A.  Candler, 
and  was  put  in  form  for  publication  by  Comptroller  General 
William  A.  Wright,  of  Atlanta,  from  which  this  is  taken: 

The  battle  flag  of  the  44th  Georgia  Regiment,  captured  at 
Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  Va.,  May  10,  1864,  was  taken 
from  the  color  bearer,  Thomas  J.  Dingier,  a young  Spaulding 
County  farmer  boy,  possibly  twenty-onte  years  of  age.  He 
belonged  to  Company  E,  44th  Georgia.  Late  on  that  May 
day  of  1864,  ten  selected  Yankee  regiments  were  hurled 
against  Doles’s  Georgia  Brigade.  They  ran  over  the  Con- 
federate line,  and  for  a few  minutes  held  part  of  the  Con- 
federate position.  Gordon  reenforced  Doles  and  the  Yankees 
were  driven  back. 

Thomas  J.  Dingier,  carrying  the  flag,  was  assailed  by  those 
of  the  Yankee  line  who  first  came  over  the  Confederate 
ditch.  He  fought  back  a number  of  them  who  had  sur- 
rounded him,  all  trying  to  secure  his  flag,  but  they  plunged 
their  bayonets  through  him  until  he  fell.  But  he  fought  to 
the  very  last  and  clung  to  his  flag.  When  his  body  was 
found  after  the  fight,  witnesses  state  that  he  had  received 
fourteen  bayonet  wounds,  and  he  held  tightly  clutched  in 
each  hand  fragments  of  the  flag.  With  these  precious  frag- 
ments of  the  emblem  of  Southern  rights,  this  hero  was  buried 
in  his  old  gray  suit  on  Spottsylvania’s  bloody  field.  No 
tongue  or  pen  can  rightly  picture  this  thrilling  scene,  the 
heroic  death  of  a humble  Confederate  soldier. 

(Contributed  by  Mrs.  Lena  Felker  Lewis,  from  the  his- 
torical files  of  the  Agnes  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Decatur,  Ga.) 


Completely  Lost. — Two  men  who  had  traveled  were 
comparing  their  ideas  about  foreign  cities.  “London,”  said 
one,  “is  certainly  the  foggiest  place  in  the  world.”  “O,  no, 
it’s  not,”  said  the  other.  “I’ve  been  in  a place  much  foggier 
than  London.”  “Where  was  that?”  asked  his  interested 
friend.  “I  don’t  know  where  it  was,”  replied  the  second  man, 
“it  was  so  foggy!” — Youth's  Companion. 
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“In  trouble,  doubt,  and  haunting  fear 
Of  sorrow’s  starless  sea, 

O comrade,  if  in  doubt  and  gloom, 
God  keeps  amid  the  wrecks  of  doom 
An  ark  that  waits  for  thee.” 


Virginia  Comrades. 

Henry  C.  Gibson,  a gallant  member  of  Company  D,  Mos- 
by’s  command,  died  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  on  March  23,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  a gentleman  as  well  as 
soldier,  whose  comrades  always  admired  him  for  those  virtues 
tvhich  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a director  of  the  People’s  National  Bank  of  Leesburg.  He 
was  born  at  Airmount,  and  was  a life-long  resident  of  Lou- 
don County.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are 
physicians,  and  a daughter. 

Lieut.  Frank  A.  Rahm,  of  Mosby’s  command,  died  at  the 
Lee  Camp  Confederate  Home,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  March 
20,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  was  a student  at  the  Epis- 
copal High  School  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  and  left  school  immediately  to  join 
the  Richmond  Howitzers.  Later,  when  Colonel  Mosby  or- 
ganized his  command,  Comrade  Rahm  placed  a substitute  in 
the  Howitzers  and  enlisted  under  Mosby,  where  his  intel- 
'igence  and  gallantry  soon  won  for  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  Home  by  the 
rector  of  Monumental  Episcopal  Church,  and  members  of 
Templa  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  attended  the  burial,  which  was 
in  the  family  section  in  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I give  the  name  of  other  members 
of  Mosby’s  command  who  have  died  within  the  last  year,  as 
follows:  L.  E.  Biedler,  A.  E.  Manyett,  L.  F.  Walker. 

[Channing  M.  Smith,  Mosby  Camp  No.  110,  U.  C.  V.] 

Mai.  John  Morgan  McGee. 

John  Morgan  McGee,  son  of  James  L.  and  Susan  J.  McGee, 
was  born  January  7,  1838,  near  Paris,  Monroe  County,  Mo. 
He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  August,  1861,  and  served 
to  the  close,  surrendering  at  Van  Buren,  La.,  in  June,  1865. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mollie  M.  Smith  in  November, 
1870,  and  to  this  union  a son  was  born,  but  lived  only  a brief 
while;  his  wife  died  in  1874.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss 
Armilda  E.  Rupard,  in  October,  1881,  and  to  them  were 
born  four  sons,  his  wife  and  three  sons  preceding  him  in  death. 

Comrade  McGee  died  at  Paris,  Mo.,  on  April  11,  1928,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Paris. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Methodist  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a devoted  member,  and  the  burial  rites  were  in 
charge  of  the  Masons,  of  which  order  he  had  been  a member 
for  many  years. 


Maj.  Victor  Grosjean. 

An  interesting  figure  in  the  life  of  Louisiana  has  passed 
with  the  death  of  Maj.  Victor  Grosjean,  at  Shreveport,  on 
March  25.  He  had  been  identified  with  the  press  of  North 
Louisiana  for  more  than  a half  century,  and  his  pen  had  been 
used  as  an  influence  for  good  throughout. 

Victor  Grosjean  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  April  27,  1844, 
the  son  of  Victor  and  Henrietta  Nagel  Grosjean.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  that  city,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
when  he  was  but  thirteen  forced  him  to  assist  his  mother  in 
the  responsibilities  of  the  home.  But  he  had  a thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  used  his  spare  time  to  add  to  his  education. 
When  the  war  came  on  young  Grosjean  enlisted  in  Company 
A,  Louisiana  Guards,  April  16,  1861,  and  this  was  the  second 
company  to  leave  New  Orleans  for  the  fighting  area.  Later 
he  was  with  Dreaux’s  Battalion  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  sub- 
sequently under  General  Magruder  in  Virginia.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  of  enlistment,  he  rejoined  as  a member  of  Fenner’s 
Battery,  and  was  later  assigned  to  the  West  Feliciana  Rifles, 
under  Colonel  Allen,  who  became  governor  of  Louisiana  in 
one  of  the  stormiest  periods  of  its  history.  From  July,  1862, 
young  Grosjean  was  engaged  in  every  battle  of  his  regiment 
through  the  strenuous  campaigns  in  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  fighting  gallantly  to  the  end. 
His  regiment  surrendered  to  General  Canby  at  Meridian, 
Miss.,  May  12,  1865,  and  he  returned  home  to  take  up  the 
fight  for  existence  under  reconstruction.  After  a brief  ex- 
perience in  business,  he  entered  the  newspaper  game  in  New 
Orleans,  but,  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  located  in 
Shreveport,  where  he  first  engaged  in  farming,  then  again 
entered  journalism,  first  being  associated  with  the  Shreveport 
Standard.  He  helped  to  found  the  Caucasian  about  1890, 
which  was  established  to  represent  white  supremacy,  and 
his  pen  was  always  used  as  a mighty  instrument  for  right 
and  justice  and  civic  good.  He  was  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Louisiana  Lottery,  and  fought  as  valiantly  in  the  campaign 
for  prohibition  in  his  parish. 

Major  Grosjean  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Alice  S.  Tory, 
of  Algiers,  La.,  and  after  her  death  in  1926  he  sold  his  news- 
paper interests  and  retired  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
He  is  survived  by  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  M.  Heighe. 

John  M.  Heighe,  born  in  Baltimore,  January  29,  1842,  died 
in  that  city  on  March  22,  1928,  after  a long  period  of  failing 
health,  though  engaged  in  his  law  practice  almost  to  the  end. 

Comrade  Heighe  was  one  of  those  sons  of  Maryland  who 
gave  their  service  to  the  Confederate  cause.  He  went  South 
in  September,  1862,  and  joined  Company  K,  2nd  Virginia 
Regiment,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Sharpsburg  and 
\ntietam,  Md.  Returning  to  Virginia,  he  joined  Company 
\,  1st  Maryland  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Ridgely 
Brown,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  many  engagements  his 
command  fought  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  When  General 
Lee  went  into  Pennsylvania,  Company  A,  of  the  1st  Maryland, 
vas  detailed  and  sent  to  General  Ewell  as  bodyguard  and  to 
serve  as  scouts.  After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  they  were  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  there  was  some  severe  fighting  with 
Federal  cavalry,  which  was  between  Lee’s  army  and  the 
Potomac  River.  He  also  participated  in  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, which  was  hotly  contested,  and  where  General  Rodes 
and  several  other  officers  were  killed. 

Comrade  Heighe  was  a gallant  soldier,  and  none  was  more 
raithful  to  the  Confederacy.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  brothers. 

[John  T.  Ridgely,  Sykesville,  Md.1 
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Mark  M.  Rodeffer. 

Mark  Mayberry  Rodeffer,  Lovettsville,  Va.,  died  on  Sun- 
day, April  1,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ada  V.  Stone, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a short  illness. 

Comrade  Rodeffer  was  born  at  Woodstock,  \ a.,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1838.  In  1858,  he  traveled  on  horseback  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  he  lived  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  When  Mississippi  seceded,  he  was  among  those 
who  rallied  at  once  to  the  cause,  for  he  had  already  enlisted 
in  the  army  there  before  Virginia  cast  her  lot  with  the  South. 

He  served  first  under  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  taking  part  in 
the  bombardmet  of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.  Being  transfered 
to  the  army  in  Virginia,  he  served  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
“foot  cavalry”  at  the  battles  of  McDowell,  Cross  Keys, 
Port  Republic,  Middletown,  Kernstown,  Winchester,  and 
Chancellorsville. 

At  the  battle  of  Culpeper  Courthouse,  he  was  twice  wounded 
and  sent  to  the  emergency  hospital  at  Staunton,  where  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Federals,  but  escaped  before  being  imprisoned. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  was  a member  of 
Chew’s  Battery  of  Artillery,  fighting  at  Gettysburg.  This 
battery  was  a unit  of  the  celebrated  Stuart  Horse  Artillery, 
and  he  served  with  it  until  General  Lee’s  surrender. 

On  February  27,  1868,  Comrade  Rodeffer  married  Miss 
Mary  Catherine  Souder. 

For  about  ten  years  after  the  war,  he  was  a resident  of 
Cedarville,  Warren  County.  In  1877  he  moved  to  “Brook- 
dale,”  his  home  near  Lovettsville,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. His  wife  died  in  1915,  and  of  late  years  he  had  lived  at 
the  homes  of  his  children. 

Comrade  Rodeffer  was  ever  loyal  to  the  principles  for 
which  he  had  fought  in  the  sixties.  As  a member  of  Clinton 
Hatcher  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Lovettsville,  no  occasion  was 
complete  without  his  presence;  or,  if  unable  to  attend,  not 
complete  without  his  manuscript  speech. 

He  is  survived  by  seven  children,  five  daughters,  two  sons, 
also  twenty  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  from  the  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Lovettsville,  with  members  of  Clinton  Hatcher 
Camp  in  attendance. 

Frank  M.  Jones. 

At  just  a little  past  the  ninetieth  milestone,  the  last  call 
came  for  Frank  M.  Jones  on  April  30,  at  his  home  in  Palestine, 
Tex.  For  many  years  he  had  been  Commander  of  the  John 
H.  Reagan  Camp,  No.  44,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Palestine,  ever  in- 
terested in  matters  of  Confederate  interest  and  the  welfare 
of  his  comrades  of  war  times.  He  enlisted  with  the  Mont- 
gomery Grays,  Company  G,  of  the  6th  Alabama  Regiment, 
in  1861,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  during 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war.  His  two  brothers,  Thade- 
us  and  Silas  Jones,  were  also  with  this  regiment.  Later,  he 
reenlisted  and  joined  Waddill’s  Artillery,  with  which  he 
served  to  the  end.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Baker's  Creek. 

Comrade  Jones  was  born  in  Morgan  County,  Ga.,  and 
went  to  Palestine,  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  in  railroad 
employment  there  for  many  years,  retiring  after  fifty-one 
years  of  service. 

The  burial  services  were  conducted  by  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  with  a large  attendance  of  friends  and  relatives. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Ala- 
bama in  1865.  No  better  loved  or  more  widely  respected 
citizen  ever  lived  in  Palestine,  and  his  going  was  widely 
deplored. 


William  Thomas  Wilson. 

William  T.  Wilson,  a resident  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the 
past  six  years,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  April  19, 
aged  eighty-six  years. 

Comrade  Wilson  was  born  at  Beech  Grove,  Coffee  County, 
Tenn.,  the  son  of  Thomas  Watkins  and  Nancy  McBride 
Wilson,  and  it  was  from  that  county  that  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederacy,  enlisting  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with 
the  1 7th  Tennessee  Infantry.  The  latter  part  of  his  service 
was  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  always  ac- 
tively interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Confederacy 
and  his  surviving  comrades  in  arms.  At  Tullahoma  he  was 
an  appreciated  member  of  the  Bivouac,  and  a faithful  at- 
tendant on  the  reunions  as  long  as  his  health  permitted. 

After  the  war,  young  Wilson  entered  the  mercantile  business 
at  Murfreesboro,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Cunningham.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Beech 
Grove  and  was  elected  circuit  court  clerk  of  Coffee  County, 
when  he  removed  to  Manchester.  He  served  several  terms 
in  this  office,  and  then  as  county  trustee,  then  took  up  the 
study  cf  law  and  practiced  successfully  at  Tullahoma,  where 
he  had  also  conducted  a mercantile  business  for  a short  time 
previously.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly  as  representative  from  Coffee  County.  His  health 
gave  way  many  years  ago,  necessitating  his  retirement  from 
practice. 

Comrade  Wilson  was  a devout  Christian  and  Church  work- 
er since  early  manhood,  and  had  served  the  Churches  in 
Tullahoma  and  Hendersonville  as  ruling  elder,  transferring 
his  membership  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Nashville 
on  taking  up  residence  there.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
four  sons,  and  a daughter,  also  by  three  grandchildren. 

Lieut.  D.  Z.  Goodlett. 

9n  the  29th  of  April,  after  many  months  of  suffering,  the 
spirit  of  D.  Z.  Gccdlett  passed  from  its  earthly  habitation 
into  the  land  of  eternal  day.  He  was  born  in  Calhoun  County, 
Ala.,  in  1836,  and  thus  had  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  He  was  a boyhcod  friend  of  the  immortal  John 
Pelham,  of  whcm  the  greatest  general  cf  all  time  said;  “It 
is  glorious  to  see  such  courage  in  one  so  young.” 

In  the  early  days  of  1861,  Comrade  Goodlett  went  to  Tal- 
ladega County,  Ala.,  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  1st  Ala- 
bama Infantry.  He  was  elected  first  lieutenant  of  Company 
D,  April  1,  1861,  and  saw  active  service  in  the  Western 
Army  until  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  when,  with  other  officers, 
he  was  sent  to  Johnson's  Island,  where  he  suffered  terribly 
with  cold  and  hunger  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Returning  to 
Alabama,  he  was  later  elected  sheriff  of  Calhoun  County; 
after  giving  up  that  office,  he  was  elected  tax  collector  of  the 
county  and  held  that  office  until  he  retired  voluntarily  in 
1908,  after  twenty-four  years’  tenure. 

For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  Camp  J.  B.  Martin, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  and  with  his  going  there  re- 
mains only  one  member  of  that  Camp.  The  writer  was 
closely  associated  with  Comrade  Goodlett,  and  can  testify 
that  he  never  knew  a finer  character.  He  was  a man  among 
men,  loved  and  respected  by  every  one,  a man  who,  perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  practiced  the  golden  rule.  I fear  we  shall 
never  meet  his  like  again. 

Though  born  and  reared  in  Alexandria,  Calhoun  County, 
Comrade  Ccodlett  had  lived  in  Jacksonville  for  fifty  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

(H.  F.  Montgomery,  Adjutant  Camp  Pelham,  Anniston, 
Ala.] 
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Louis  Summers. 

Louis  Summers,  poet  laureate  for  Camp  Winkler,  U.  C.  V., 
of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  died  on  March  14,  1928,  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  Mrs.  George  Tucker,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  He  was  a Confederate  soldier,  enlisting  in  Company 
H,  8th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  served  throughout  the  war. 
A native  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  born  near  Atlanta,  and 
possessing  all  the  chivalry,  of  a true  Southern  gentleman. 

Not  only  was  he  a perfect  representative  of  the  gallant 
gentleman  of  the  South,  but  a real  soldier  and  one  who  gladly 
answered  the  call  of  his  country,  making  the  sacrifice  and 
enduring  the  hardships  of  war. 

Despite  his  eighty-five  years,  his  memory  was  remarkable, 
enabling  him  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
member  of  the  Camp  with  his  readings  of  his  own  compositions 
of  prose  and  poetry,  which  were  always  a special  delight  to 
his  hearers.  He  was  proud  of  his  four  years’  service  in  the  in- 
fantry, and  his  mind  was  rich  with  ideas  and  beautiful  words 
with  which  to  clothe  his  war-time  experiences. 

He  was  rightly  named  “Summers”  for  he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  sunshine  and  gentle  breezes  of  summer. 
His  nature  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  always  cheerful  and 
optimistic. 

Louis  Summers  had  been  a resident  of  Navarro  County, 
Tex.,  for  forty-two  years,  and  had  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  a wide  circle  of  friends. 

The  South  has  lost  a brave  soldier  and  Camp  Winkler  a 
faithful  member.  He  was  a welcome  visitor  to  the  U.  D.  C. 
Chapter  of  Navarro  County,  and  received  great  pleasure 
from  attending  the  annual  reunions  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly.  Now  we  can  only  try  to  emulate 
those  traits  of  character — to  imbibe  those  principles  which 
ontributed  to  the  making  of  his  striking  personality. 

[Mrs.  W.  A.  Hammetts,  Adjutant  Camp  Winkler,  U.  C.  V.] 

Capt.  J.  C.  Head. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  beloved  citizens  of  Leach- 
ville,  Miss.,  was  lost  to  that  community  in  the  passing  of 
Capt.  J.  C.  Head,  early  in  April,  after  a short  illness.  He  was 
from  an  old  Georgia  family,  and  was  born  in  Americus 
May  1,  1846.  He  served  the  Confederate  cause  as  a member 
of  Company  I,  13th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  shortly  after  the 
war  he  located  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
planting  and  other  enterprises.  In  1912,  he  removed  to 
Blytheville,  where  he  had  large  cotton  interests.  Giving  up 
his  farming  operations  in  1920,  he  went  to  Leachville,  and 
had  been  in  business  there  with  his  grandson,  though  not 
actively  engaged  for  some  time. 

Captain  Head  was  a devoted  Christian,  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  faithful  in  attendance  and  always  de- 
pendable. He  had  been,  a member  of  the  board  of  stewards 
for  several  years,  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  board  express 
their  sense  of  loss  in  his  going,  and  the  whole  community  feels 
that  his  years  of  residence  there  made  it  a better  place. 

Captain  Head  died  in  a Memphis  hospital,  and  his  body 
was  taken  back  to  Greenville  and  laid  to  rest  with  the  loved 
ones  there.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Writing  of  his  old  friend,  W.  A.  Everman,  of  Greenville, 
says:  “Another  of  General  Lee’s  immortal  army  has  crossed 
over  the  river  to  join  the  majority  of  his  comrades.  I knew 
him  well,  and  he  talked  most  interestingly  of  his  experiences 
in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  only  nineteen  when  the 
vvar  ended.  On  one  occasion,  General  Lee  said:  ‘The  world 
has  never  seen  nobler  men  than  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.’  How  true.” 


Rev.  Seaborn  Crutchfield. 

Rev.  Seaborn  Crutchfield,  a lieutenant  in  Morgan’s  com- 
mand, died  at  his  home  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  June  26,  1927, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was  born  March  15,  1837,  in 
Monticello,  Ky.,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  he  enlisted 
with  John  H.  Morgan  as  a member  of  Company  I,  6th  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  serving  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  When 
Morgan  made  his  wonderful  escape  from  prison  after  the 
capture  at  Buffington  Island,  Ohio,  young  Crutchfield  was 
one  of  the  men  who  also  escaped,  but  was  recaptured  and 
held  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Kentucky,  he  married  Miss 
Ellen  Harris,  of  that  State,  and  to  them  were  born  four  chil- 
dren. Two  years  after  his  marriage,  he  took  his  family  to 
Texas,  located  on  a farm,  and  studied  for  the  ministry,  preach- 
ing in  that  section  for  fifty  years.  On  account  of  his  wife’s 
health,  he  moved  to  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  where  she  died 
in  1907.  Three  years  later,  he  went  to  Arizona,  preaching 
all  over  the  State,  and  there  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian 
Caldwell,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  She  died  in  1917,  and  in  1920 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  Schroll,  a native  of  Kentucky, 
then  living  in  Phoenix,  and  she  survives  him. 

Comrade  Crutchfield  was  a man  of  fine  mentality  and  won- 
derfully active  almost  to  the  last,  driving  his  car  and  indulging 
in  his  favorite  recreations  of  hunting  and  fishing.  His  hip 
was  broken  in  a bad  fall  and  caused  his  death  two  months 
later.  Always  cheerful  and  friendly,  he  won  the  love  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  with  his  going  “a  brave 
warrior  fell.” 

William  T.  Davis. 

On  the  morning  of  May  7,  W.  T.  Davis,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Erwin,  Tenn.,  answered 
a sudden  call  and  put  on  immortality.  Though  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  he  was  still  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try and  devoted  to  the  memories  of  his  beloved  Southand. 

“LIncle  Bill,”  as  he  was  known  by  young  and  old  alike,  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Tenn.  (now  Unicoi),  July  22, 
1841.  When  the  War  between  the  States  was  declared,  he 
enlisted,  May  1,  1861,  in  Company  B,  26th  Tennessee  In- 
fantry; was  captured  at  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  and  in  prison 
seven  months  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  was  exchanged  Septem- 
ber, 1862.  He  was  in  the  following  battles:  Murfreesboro, 
Elk  River,  Wartrace,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  in 
Tennessee;  Ringgold,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  McLemore’s 
Cove,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  and  in  other  battles. 
Was  wounded  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  22,  1864, 
and  was  in  the  hospital  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  five  months: 
had  hospital  furlough  when  General  Lee  surrendered.  He 
returned  to  his  home  near  Erwin,  Tenn.,  and  on  December 
31,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Sophronia  Seaton,  of  Greene  Coun- 
ty, to  whom  were  born  three  daughters  and  four  sons  who 
survive  him,  with  their  mother. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  “Uncle  Bill”  signed  twelve 
papers  for  the  W.  T.  Davis  Chapter,  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, this  Chapter  being  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  ruling  elder  for  years,  and  a few  years  ago  he 
was  elected  life  elder.  He  was  also  a Shriner  and  Odd  Fellow. 

The  South  has  lost  a loyal  friend,  the  State  an  upright 
citizen,  and  Erwin  a man  who  stood  foursquare  to  every  test 
that  showed  forth  the  man.  The  Rosalie  Brown  Chapter 
will  miss  him  deeply.  We  say:  “Good-by,  Uncle  Bill.  You 
have  left  a rich  inheritance  in  the  example  of  a noble  life.” 

[Mrs.  Rosalie  B.  Brown,  Honorary  President,  Rosalie 
Brown  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Erwin,  Tenn.] 
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P.  A.  Blakey. 

Another  true  and  tried  Confederate  veteran  has  crossed 
over  the  river  and  now  “rests  under  the  shade  of  the  trees” 
with  the  immortal  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  the  great 
majority  of  his  comrades 
of  1861-65.  Comrade  Bla- 
key was  born  in  Perry 
County,  Ala.,  February  21, 

1844.  The  family  moved 
to  Texas  in  1856  and  set- 
tled in  Cherokee  County, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood. 

He  died  at  Alto,  Cherokee 
County,  Tex.,  at  the  home 
of  his  niece,  Mrs.  M.  H. 

Howard,  on  April  1,  1928. 

He  served  in  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment, as  a member  of  Com- 
pany K,  4th  Texas  Cavalry, 

Gen.  Tom  Green’s  Brigade.  He  lived  several  years  of  his 
life  at  Mount  Vernon,  Tex.,  where  he  was  Commander  of  the 
Confederate  Camp  at  that  place,  and  he  took  great  interest 
in  keeping  his  Camp  in  good  shape.  He  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Confederate  Veteran  for  many  years.  He 
leaves  no  family,  never  having  married,  but  in  addition  to  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Alto,  he  is  survived  by  one  brother 
at  Woodville,  Okla.,  and  one  at  Mount  Vernon,  Tex.  His 
oldest  brother,  A.  A.  Blakey,  served  with  the  Texas  troops 
in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  was  killed  at  Spanish  Fort, 
or  Fort  Blakely,  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  March,  1865. 

Comrade  Blakey  was  a very  moral  man,  a devoted  mem- 
ber of  his  Church,  of  the  Baptist  faith. 

Peace  to  his  ashes,  and  honored  be  his  name. 

[J.  A.  Templeton,  Adjutant  Camp  No.  1555  U.  C.  V., 
Jacksonville,  Tex.] 

William  Griffith  Carithers. 

On  May  22,  1928,  Comrade  W.  G.  Carithers  passed  away 
at  his  home  in  Athens,  Ga.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

He  was  born  in  Walton  County,  near  Monroe,  Ga.,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1846,  and  was  quite  a young  boy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  He  enlisted,  however,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  conflict,  and  was  in  the  army  most  of  the 
last  two  years,  in  Company  D,  2nd  Georgia  Cavalry. 

He  was  associated  with  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  and  General 
Allen,  acting  as  courier  a large  part  of  the  time  in  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
July  22,  1864. 

After  the  surrender,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Walton 
County,  and  then  entered  school  at  Martin  Institute,  Jeffer- 
son, Ga. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Lutitia  Jackson  on  February  2, 
1871.  Five  children  were  born  of  this  union,  two  of  their 
sons  having  died  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Carithers  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  Miss  Elizabeth  Carithers,  Athens, 
Ga.,  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Chesley,  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  is  the 
founder  and  former  President  of  the  Boston  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C.,  and  Past  Corresponding- Secretary  General,  U.  D.  C.; 
also  one  son,  Herschel  Carithers,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  was 
sergeant  in  Company  G,  2nd  Georgia  Infantry,  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  There  are  four  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
granddaughter  also. 


Comrade  Carithers  was  ever  loyal  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
and  attended  the  reunions  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 
He  served  as  adjutant  of  Cobb-Deloney  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at 
Athens,  for  a number  of  years. 

He  was  an  invalid  a long  time  prior  to  his  passing,  being 
confined  to  a rolling  chair;  but  he  was  noted  for  his  cheerful 
spirit  and  breathed  his  last  while  laughing  and  talking  with 
a friend,  although  he  had  been  ill  just  a week  in  bed. 

He  joined  the  Baptist  Church  when  a young  man  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Appalachee  River  near  his  old  home  in  Walton 
County,  Ga. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  picturesque  cemetery  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  near  the  Ocowee  River,  May  23,  1928. 

South  Carolina  Comrades. 

The  following  members  of  James  D.  Nance  Camp,  No.  336, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Newberry,  S.  C.,  have  died  since  last  Memorial 
Day.  George  C.  Riser,  Company  E,  3rd  Regiment  South 
Carolina  Volunteers;  R.  T.  Caldwell,  Company  A,  4th  Bat- 
talion South  Carolina  Volunteers;  M.  M.  Harris,  Company 
E,  3rd  Regiment,  South  Carolina  Volunteers;  W.  H.  Sloan, 
Company  F,  14th  Regiment,  South  Carolina  Volunteers; 
W.  R.  Elmore,  Company  I,  3rd  Regiment,  South  Carolina 
Volunteers;  H.  M.  Bowles,  Company  F,  20th  Regiment, 
South  Carolina  Volunteers. 

[M.  M.  Buford,  Adjutant.] 

George  W.  Sirrine. 

In  the  list  of  our  deceased  brothers  whose  departure  we 
lament,  your  committee  begs  to  refer  with  emphasis  to  the 

passing  of  our  greatly  es- 
teemed Camp  Commander, 
George  W.  Sirrine,  a mem- 
ber of  Harvey  Scouts,  C. 
S.  A.,  who  for  a number  of 
years  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  official  position  with 
eminent  efficiency  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

As  a member  and  com- 
petent leader  of  our  Camp, 
he  was  ever  thoughtful, 
prompt,  and  diligent  in  all 
the  work  pertaining  to  the 
organization.  In  the  trans- 
action of  all  business,  as  well 
as  in  all  personal  relations 
with  his  old  comrades,  he 
was  always  courteous  and 
impartial.  Although  a very  young  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  he  manifested  the  spirit  of  unflinching  courage,  de- 
votion, and  self-sacrifice  throughout  his  military  career.  His 
interest  in  the  reunions,  both  State  and  general,  of  the  Con- 
federate veterans  never  waned.  He  was  ready  to  travel 
without  regard  to  labor  and  expense,  to  render  willing  service 
in  maintaining  and  perpetuating  the  honor  of  the  Southland 
and  the  principles  of  the  Southern  cause  of  1861-65.  In  view 
of  his  high  character  as  a citizen,  his  zeal  as  a patriot,  his 
fidelity  and  usefulness  in  relation  to  Camp  Pulliam,  and  his 
unfailing  kindness  toward  his  old  comrades  whenever  pos- 
sible, we  hereby  put  on  record  our  sincere  regard  for  him 
personally  and  our  appreciation  of  his  faithful  service  as 
Commander  of  our  Camp. 

[Committee:  R.  W.  Sanders,  Alex  McBee,  Greeneville,  S. 
C.] 
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XDliuteb  Daughters  of  tbe  Confederacy 
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Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  President  General 
Chatham.  Va. 


Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  Montezuma,  Ga First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  PhiladepHia,  Pa Second  Vice  President  General 

186  Bethlehem  Pike 

Mrs.  Madge  D.  Burney,  Waynesboro,  Miss Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsxy,  Troy,  Ala Recording  Secretary  General 

Miss  Mary  L.  G.  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. . . .Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner,  Richmond,  Va Treasurer  General 

Rural  Route  No.  2 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Louisville,  Ky Historian  General 

74  Weissinger-Gaulbert 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Kolman,  New  Orleans,  La Registrar  General 

4620  South  Derbigny  Street 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Holt,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C Custodian  of  Crosses 

Mrs.  Jackson  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Md Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennants 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  Official  Editor,  903  North  Boulevard,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  The  sparkle 
of  a dancing  river  under  the  blue  of  a cloudless  sky,  the 
strains  of  martial  music,  the  waving  of  banners,  perfume  of 
countless  roses,  the  gleam  of  the  red  and  white  of  the  Con- 
federacy— the  reunion  in  Little  Rock! 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  as  well  as  for  earlier  and  for 
belated  arrivals,  there  was  for  each  traveler  the  cordial  clasp 
of  a welcoming  hand  and  the  warmth  of  a friendly  smile. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  which  would  increase  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  veterans.  Every  convenience  was  provided 
for  them  and  their  health  and  happiness  had  been  carefully 
considered. 

The  President  General  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  most  gracious- 
ly entertained;  breakfasts,  luncheons,  teas,  a garden  party, 
receptions,  and  dinners  were  given  in  their  honor.  A compli- 
ment to  an  official  is  an  honor  to  each  member  of  an  organi- 
zation, and  in  the  name  of  the  many  thousand  of  women  of 
the  U.  D.  C.  we  extend  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  many 
courtesies  extended  by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Arkansas 
Division  Lb  D.  C.,  the  Chapters  of  the  organization,  the  Chap- 
ters of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
Chapters  of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  and  by  the 
very  many  individuals  and  various  committees  connected 
with  reception  and  entertainment  of  those  who  count  it 
their  greatest  honor  to  bear  the  name  given  long  since  to  the 
Daughter  of  our  honored  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
tederacy. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  annual  reunions  should  come  in  the 
same  season  with  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day;  that 
having  assisted  in  making  easier  and  happier  the  attendance 
of  the  veterans,  frequently  made  the  going  of  some  possible, 
having  given  to  these  heroes  of  a “cause”  that  lives  a pleasure, 
whose  memory  is  their  greatest  happiness,  until  merged  in  the 
joy  of  anticipating  the  next  reunion.  Having  done  this,  we 
turn  to  the  graves  of  those  who  are  gone  and  garland  them 
with  the  flowers  of  a reverent  Southland. 

In  Virginia,  May  30,  is  by  legislative  enactment  Memorial 
Day.  It  was  spent  by  the  President  General  in  Lynchburg 
as  the  guest  of  the  Old  Dominion  Chapter;  two  Crosses  of 
Military  Service  were  presented  by  her,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chapter,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  very  beautiful  services;  an 
elaborate  luncheon  was  given  in  her  honor  by  the  Chapter  at 
the  Virginian  Hotel. 

Could  those  whose  resting  place  in  “God’s  Acre”  we  have 
adorned  with  roses  speak  to  us  from  realms  immortal,  we 
fancy  that  they  would  give  into  our  keeping,  asking  that  it 
be  to  us  a sacred  trust,  the  feeble  wife,  the  devoted  sister, 


those  who  should  be  to  us  as  our  mothers  of  the  Confederacy. 
Are  we  failing  in  our  trust  when  we  do  not  give  of  our  sub- 
stance and  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  fund  that  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief  Committee? 

Some  years  ago  a resolution  was  adopted  by  a convention 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  by  which  each 
Chapter  was  requested  to  contribute  $1  annually  to  1 his 
fund;  a later  convention  increased  the  amount  to  $2;  this 
action  has  not  been  rescinded. 

Pages  231,  232,  minutes  of  Charleston  convention  carry 
pledges  aggregating  $5,882  for  this  work,  and  comparatively 
few  of  the  pledges  have  been  paid.  That  the  beneficiaries 
might  not  suffer  from  the  delay  in  redeeming  the  pledges,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  borrow  from  the  fund  for  current 
expenses.  I earnestly  commend  this  to  the  attention  of 
every  member  of  the  organization.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us, 
they  asked  us  for  bread  and  we  gave  them  a — promise. 

Recently  an  application  came  to  us,  and  in  the  space  pro- 
vided for  giving  means  of  support,  the  applicant  had  written 
“U.  D.  C.”  The  dear  old  lady  in  her  age,  poverty,  and  dis- 
tress had  no  other  resource  except  the  Chapter  in  a far 
Western  State  and  the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relies 
F und. 

The  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch  University  Prize. — The  largest 
single  donation  that  has  come  to  the  organization  is  the  gift 
of  $12,000  of  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  of  New  York,  in  memory 
of  his  mother.  Through  this  most  generous  and  munificent 
gift,  the  prize  bearing  Mrs.  Baruch’s  name  was  established. 
The  first  award  of  this  prize  was  made  in  1927.  The  report  of 
the  Committee,  Mrs.  Arthur  JenningsMif  Lynchburg,  Va., 
chairman,  pages  149-151,  Charleston  Minutes,  is  most  in- 
teresting. 

Mrs.  Jennings  writes  that  the  Chicago  University  Press 
will  publish  the  essay  which  received  second  place  in  the  con- 
test. 

The  second  award  will  be  in  1929,  and  all  essays  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  not  later  than  May  1 of  that 
year.  For  all  details  regarding  the  competition  please  com- 
municate with  Mrs.  Jennings,  2200  Rivermont  Avenue, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

June  3,  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
was  spent  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  a Cross  of  military 
service  was  presented  Admiral  Richard  H.  Jackson,  U.  S.  N. 
This  Cross  was  awarded  by  the  Charleston  convention,  and 
the  President  General  was  authorized  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion. It  would  have  been  presented  January  19,  1928,  but 
Admiral  Jackson  was  called  away  from  Washington  on  official 
business. 
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The  exercises  were  held  in  Lee  Camp  Hall,  Confederate 
Veterans,  where  a mrst  impressive  address  commemorative 
of  President  Davis  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  D.  Delaney, 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Alexandria. 

In  Memoriam. 

While  the  Executive  Committets  was  in  sesion  in  Little 
Rock,  May  7,  intelligence  of  the  deah  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Tench, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  was  received  with  many  expressions  of 
sympathy,  and  respect  and  love  for  Mrs.  Tench.  Her  death 
occurred  May  5.  Until  the  accumulation  of  years  prevented, 
Mrs.  Tench  was  a regular,  an  interested,  and  a most  valuable 
attendant  at  all  conventions  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  She  served  most  efficiently  on  many  com- 
mittees, was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  Crosses  of  Honor,  was,  1913-1916,  the  Custodian 
of  Crosses  of  Honor,  and  was  elected  Honorary  President 
1909  in  Houston,  Tex.,  by  a unanimous  vote,  eloquent 
tributes  being  paid  her  by  Miss  West,  Mrs.  Raines,  and  the 
President  General,  our  beloved  Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone. 
A telegram  of  sympathy  to  che  Florida  Division  was  sent  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  a floral  expression  of  our  high 
regard. 

Our  Heritage,  the  official  organ  of  the  Mississippi  Divi- 
sion, carries  in  its  May  issue  a notice  of  the  death,  May  15, 
1928,  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Dabney  Eggleston,  Honorary  President, 
U.  D.  C.  We  regret  that  no  earlier  notice  of  this  was  given 
us.  It  is  our  great  desire  that  the  organization  be  represented 
officially  at  the  funeral  and  an  expression  of  sympathy  be 
sent  the  family  of  each  of  these  revered  women,  upon  whom 
we  delight  to  bestow,  as  the  only  testimony  of  our  affectionate 
recognicion  of  service  well  done,  of  duty  faithfully  performed 
within  our  power,  the  distinction  of  Honorary  President. 

Mrs.  Eggleston  was  the  widow  of  Capt.  John  Randolph 
Eggleston,  an  officer  of  the  historic  Virginia,  known  before 
its  capture  by  the  Confederates  as  the  Merrimac.  She  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  Mississippi  and  gave  it 
the  name,  Our  Heritage,  and  her  work  as  the  organizer 
if  many  Chapters  in  the  Mississippi  Division  gave  her  the 
distinction  of  being  called  the  Mother  of  the  Division. 

May  I ask,  in  concluding  this  letter,  that  each  member  of 
the  organization  take  with  her  on  her  summer  vacation  the 
best  wishes  of  the  President  General,  and  may  each  one 
return  to  the  first  meeting  of  her  Chapter  in  the  autumn  with 
fresh  enthusiasm,  with  greater  inspiration,  with  increased 
zeal  for  the  work,  to  which  she  is  pledged  by  her  signature 
to  the  application  for  membership  in  this  organization,  which 
has  for  its  emblem  a star,  and  for  its  motto,”  Pray,  Dare, 
Think,  Love,  Live.” 

May  you  be  true  to  each  word,  and  may  the  Light  of  the 
Star  direct  us! 

Very  cordially,  Maude  Merchant. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

“Faint  Echoes  from  the  Reunion.” 

Arkansas.  I had  hoped  that  some  gifted  pen  would  re- 
port on  the  great  reunion  that  added  fame  to  our  “Wonder 
State,  but  who  could  handle  such  a stupendous  subject? 
'Vou  drive  out  to  the  park  and  there  you  find  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  gray-clad  soldiers  picturing  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  or 
Gettysburg,  or  the  taking  of  Vicksburg.  There,  another 
group  is  absorbed  in  the  oratorical  powers  of  some  more 
gifted  than  the  rest,  discoursing  on  the  merits  of  A1  Smith  or 
Herbert  Hoover.  Again,  strains  of  music  attract  you  and 


you  find  an  old-timer  pouring  c ut  his  sc  ul  through  the  strains 
of  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  or  “Arkansas  Traveler,”  while 
f is  hearers  relieve  their  entl  usiasm  by  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  toe  or  “cutting  the  Pigeon  Wing,”  while  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  aquiver  with  the  martial  strains  played  by 
the  numerous  bands  that  have  come  from  North  and  South 
to  add  to  the  joy  of  this  festive  occasion. 

Tiiis  is  but  a small  part  of  the  wonderful  scenes.  The 
gaily  bedecked  cars  with  beautiful  girls  at  the  wheel  are 
whirling  parties  of  sight-seers  to  the  various  points  of  in- 
terest arc  u id  our  lovely  city,  w.  ile  the  many  clubhouses 
and  grounds  are  alive  with  georgeously  dressed  girls  with 
their  gay-clad  attendants,  viewing  the  well-keqt  grounds, 
or  dancing  like  mad  to  the  inspiring  music  that  thrills  }ou 
at  every  turn.  Here,  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches  are  served 
by  dignified  matrons,  who  are  just  as  eager  to  serve  as  those 
lovely  fairy-like  maidens  serving  ice-cold  punch  and  cakes  in 
flower-decked  booths  everywhere!  The  dinings,  the  ban- 
quets, the  receptions,  and  occasions  of  entertaining  fill  every 
hour,  but  are  too  numerous  to  give  an  account  of. 

Just  ask  the  blessed  old  veterans,  and  I think  they  will 
agree  that,  from  the  first  arrival  to  the  end  of  the  Grand 
Parade,  there  was  nothing  left  to  wish  for! 

[Mrs.  William  Stillwell,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

* * * 

California. — Confederate  Veterans  and  their  friends 
were  entertained  at  a beautifully  appointed  luncheon  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
was  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  at  which  delegates  were 
elected  to  the  U.  C.  V.  reunion  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Commander  S.  S.  Simmons,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  spoke  most  fittingly  of  the  splendid  achievements 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  fast- 
thinning line  of  Confederate  veterans.  Other  honor  guests 
were  Mrs.  L.  R.  Thorpe,  Honorary  Life  President  of  the 
California  Division;  Mrs.  Brooks  Butler  McCall,  Acting  Vice 
President  of  the  Division;  Mrs.  Thomas  Jefferson  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Schick,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stannard,  Mrs.  James 
Westpheling,  Mrs.  Lucile  Gibson  Pleasants,  who  sends  greet- 
ings and  a message  to  her  veteran  father  of  Tennessee,  by 
one  of  the  California  delegates  of  the  same  regiment;  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Mahood  and  other  Presidents  of  local  Chapters  were 
present;  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  as  Past  President  of  the: 
Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  distinguishes  herself  as  a gracious 
hostess  of  the  old  Southland. 

The  McAdoo  Chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  Patrick  G.  Henry 
is  President,  entertained  the  veterans  last  month  with  a 
specially  planned  program  at  the  Women’s  University  Club 
House.  Many  visiting  Daughters  were  special  guests  at  this 
meeting. 

[Mrs.  Emma  Wilson  Whitlock,  Chairman  Publicity  and 
Subscriptions.] 

* * * 

Connecticut. — On  the  ninety-fourth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  Greenwich  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  presented  to  St. 
Mary’s  Parochial  School  a portrait  of  Father  Abram  J. 
Ryan,  the  famous  poet-priest  of  the  South.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  President  of  the 
local  Chapter,  and  the  picture  was  received  by  Father  Don- 
nelly in  behalf  of  the  school.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
sketch  of  Father  Ryan’s  life,  readings  of  his  poems,  and  the 
singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  Dixie. 

Father  Ryan,  it  was  shown,  was  distinguished  as  an  orator, 
lecturer,  musician,  essayist,  and  poet.  The  following  tribute 
was  paid  him:  “He  brought  his  offerings  to  the  twin  altars 
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of  Religion  and  Patriotism  and  laid  them  there  humbly  and 
devoutly  in  the  spirit  of  self-consecration,  of  loyalty  and  of 
adoration.” 

[From  “ Channelside,”  Greenwich,  Conn.] 

* * * 

Florida. — The  month  of  April  was  outstanding  in  the 
year’s  calendar  for  memorial  programs  and  observance  of 
April  26,  Confederate  Memorial  Day.  Chapters  throughout 
Florida  exceeded  past  records  in  commemorating  this  date, 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  State,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  observes  the  day  by 
the  closing  of  all  banks  in  Florida  and  American  flags 
are  placed  on  the  streets  of  the  cities.  By  request  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  L.  Ezell,  Division  President  in  her  home  city, 
Leesburg,  the  Confederate  battle  flag  was  also  displayed  from 
the  flag  staff  in  City  Park,  at  the  City  Hall,  under  “Old 
Glory,”  in  loving  memory  of  those  who  went  upon  the  battle 
field  because  of  their  conviction  of  duty,  honor,  and  love  of 
home  and  native  land. 

Several  group  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  past  months, 
and  a large  meeting  of  the  Third  Brigade  District  was  held 
in  Tampa,  with  Tampa  Chapter  as  hostess,  Mrs.  Mack 
Hawkins,  President. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Gramling,  of  Miami,  Vice  President  of  this 
District,  sent  out  the  invitations  jointly  with  the  Hostess 
Chapter  to  all  Chapters  in  the  Third  Brigade. 

A feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  address  of  the  Division 
President,  Mrs.  Ezell,  who  spoke  of  vital  issues  of  the  Division 
interests,  and  she  brought  out  the  expressed  loyalty  of 
Florida  Division  to  all  decisions  of  the  general  organization. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  T.  Everett,  of  De  Land,  is  organizing  President 
of  the  new  Chapter  there,  the  Ssonewall  Jackson  Chapter, 
which  gives  promise  of  a very  active  group  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Florida  Division  is  growing 
in  numbers  and  strength  and  all  departments  are  carried 
forward  by  the  active  directors  and  chairmen. 

[Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell,  President.] 

* * * 

Kentucky. — The  Fifth  District  meeting,  U.  D.  C.,  was  held 
April  28,  in  Covington. 

Miss  Anna  P'ugate,  President  of  the  Mrs.  Basil  Duke 
Chapter,  welcomed  the  guests,  and  the  response  was  given  by 
Mrs.  John  H.  Cleland,  Custodian  of  Flags. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Fowler,  State  President,  in  an  interesting  way 
told  of  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished  and  planned  for 
future  growth. 

Miss  Nannie  D.  Clark,  Second  Vice  President  and  Director 
of  the  C.  of  C.,  reported  one  new  Chapter,  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Auxiliary  to  the  William  Layson  Miller  Chapter,  at 
Millersburg. 

Miss  Anna  Fugate,  President  of  the  Mrs.  Basil  Duke 
Chapter,  has  obtained  permission  to  make  an  old-fashioned 
flower  garden  in  Devou  Park,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Prot- 
estant Children’s  Home.  This  Chapter  will  furnish  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  and  plans,  while  the  children  are  to  take  care 
of  the  garden.  Mrs.  Charles  Furber,  Fifth  District  Chairman 
of  Gardens,  and  who  has  a most  beautiful  garden  of  her  own, 
will  furnish  many  of  the  bulbs  and  plants,  some  of  which  will 
be  named  as  memorials,  and  the  name  of  the  garden  will  be 
a memorial.  This  is  a beautiful  idea,  linking  the  heroic  past 
with  the  hopeful  future,  besides  the  benefit  to  the  children. 
Interesting  reports  were  made  by  committees  and  Chapters. 

The  Fourth  District  meeting  was  held  May  17,  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Danville.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Nichols,  Acting  President. 

Reports  of  Chapters  and  committees  showed  splendid  work 


accomplished.  The  district  has  gone  over  the  top  twice  in 
the  sale  of  the  book,  “Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times.” 
Fifty  dollars  to  the  Kentucky  Room  in  the  Confederate 
Museum  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  donated  by  the  Division. 

Reports  from  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Division  were  given  at 
this  time.  Seven  scholarships  were  reported  filled  and  three 
open.  Information  concerning  all  scholarships  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  State  Director. 

[Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Turner,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

* * * 

Louisiana. — Louisiana  Division  is  gratified  over  the  mark- 
ing of  historic  spots  in  Louisiana  by  various  Chapters.  In 
Baton  Rouge,  Joanna  Waddill  and  Henry  Watkins  Allen 
Chapters  marked  the  place  which  first  surrendered,  now  the 
old  State  University  grounds.  This  was  peacefully  done  by 
Major  Haskin,  of  the  Union  Army,  to  Governor  Moore,  of 
Louisiana,  a short  while  before  the  State  seceded. 

Shreveport  Chapter  is  placing  Memorials  in  Fort  Humbug; 
Kate  Beard  Chapter,  in  the  Battle  Park  of  Mansfield;  Camp 
Moore  Chapter,  of  Tangipahoa,  at  Camp  Moore;  T.  O. 
Moore  Chapter,  of  Alexandria,  at  Forts  Randolph  and  Ben- 
low;  and  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  New  Orleans,  in  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Parkway  in  that  city. 

Other  Chapters  are  marking  graves  of  Confederate  dead, 
particularly  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  of  Lake  Charles. 
[Mamie  Graham,  Editor.] 

* * * 

Maryland. — The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Division  met  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House 
in  Annapolis.  In  this  room  General  Washington  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  governor  of 
Maryland  greeted  and  welcomed  the  Daughters  to  the  State 
capital.  All  nine  Chapters  were  represented,  and  reports  of 
much  good  work  were  given.  The  Division  Board  has  formed 
the  Georgia  Bright  Relief  Fund  for  needy  Confederate  Women 
in  Maryland. 

A handsome  Confederate  flag  is  to  be  given  by  the  Di- 
vision as  a memorial  to  Mrs.  Giraud  Wright,  Maryland’s 
first  President,  U.  D.  C. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  Baltimore  Chapter  No. 
8 took  place  at  the  meeting  on  May  10.  The  monthly  meet- 
ings, inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Berkley,  newly  elected 
President,  are  proving  most  successful,  and  the  membership 
is  increasing. 

Our  Division  President,  Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart,  is  rejoicing 
over  the  fact  that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  McLean,  has  presented 
the  Maryland  Division  with  Confederate  twins,  masculine 
and  feminine  gender.  We  extend  our  congratulations  and 
hope  they  will  grow  up  in  the  society  as  energetic  as  their 
grandmother. 

Colonial  Day  at  Annapolis  was  most  enjoyable  and  a very 
beautiful  affair,  the  cooperation  of  all  societies  and  the  towns- 
people being  very  pronounced.  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
as  well  as  several  governors  and  high  military  officials  were 
present.  Many  of  the  U.  D.  C.  were  costumed  in  old  Colonial 
gowns  and  mantles.  They  also  took  part  in  the  tableaux 
at  the  old  residences,  and  were  entertained  at  St.  John’s 
College,  the  Governor’s  Mansion,  and  the  old  Brice  House. 

The  Bradley  T.  Johnson  Chapter,  Mrs.  James  Westcott, 
President,  gave  a most  successful  card  party  at  the  handsome 
home  of  the  President  in  Guilford. 

The  Company  A,  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  Chapter,  of 
old  Ellicott  City,  sends  a report  of  two  well-attended  meetings 
this  year.  This  Chapter  is  composed  of  Howard  County 
people,  scattered  over  quite  an  area.  Mrs.  John  Lawrence 
Clark  is  the  capable  President  of  this  young  Chapter. 
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Many  of  the  Col.  William  H.  Murray  Chapter,  of  Annapolis, 
Mrs.  Elliott  Burwell,  President,  were  in  evidence  on  Colonial 
Day,  and  reenacted  the  Revolutionary  period  both  with  their 
old  brocades  and  charming  manners. 

[Marion  Lee  Holmes,  State  Editor.] 

* * * 

Massachusetts. — -A  motable  feature  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Chapter  was  the  bestowal  of  the  Cross  of  Serv- 
ice upon  Leland  Jordan,  Jr.,  United  States  Navy.  In  making 
the  presentation,  the  President,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
explained  that  this  Cross  is  a military  decoration  bestowed 
by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  upon  men  of 
lineal  Confederate  descent  who  served  honorably  in  the  active 
service  of  the  United  States  army  or  navy  during  the  World 
War.  Commander  Jordan  has  a distinguished  Southern 
ancestry.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Samuel  F.  Perkins, 
fought  all  through  the  war  and  served  as  captain  part  of  the 
time.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  his  grandfather’s  first  cousin, 
and  his  great-great-grandmother,  Leanna  Lee,  was  a sister 
of  “Light  Horse  Harry”  Lee.  Commander  Jordan  has  a 
splendid  World  War  record  and  for  his  duty  aboard  the 
U.  S.  S.  Little,  he  received  the  Navy  Cross  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

M rs.  F.  L.  Hoffman  retiring  President,  presented  a beautiful 
silk  Massachusetts  State  flag  to  the  Chapter.  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Taylor  is  the  newly  elected  President. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Littlefield  and  Dr.  N.  M.  Flynn,  our  two  Massa- 
chusetts Confederates,  had  already  given  a brass  flag  stand, 
and  Mr.  Nat  Poyntz,  our  Kentucky  veteran,  had  presented 
a large  Confederate  flag.  At  the  April  meeting,  our  Florida 
Confederate  veteran,  Mr.  Edward  Clifford  Brush,  discovering 
that  the  Chapter  lacked  a flag  staff,  promptly  ordered  one  to 
be  purchased  at  his  expense. 

The  §10  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  “What  Caused  the  War 
between  the  States,”  offered  by  Mrs.  Hoffman  during  her 
administration,  was  won  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Head. 

[Alice  McNew  Wiley,  Historian.] 

* * * 

Ohio. — The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  Cincinnati, 
held  its  May  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ben.  F.  Close. 
Mrs.  Albert  Sidney  Porter,  President  of  the  Division  reported 
that  permission  had  been  obtained  to  place  a Lee  marker  on 
the  Dixie  Highway  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  site  to  be  selected 
later. 

This  Chapter  held  memorial  exercises  on  “Texas  Day,” 
and  the  program  consisted  of  music,  literature,  and  history 
of  Texas. 

[Mrs.  L.  G.  Rice,  Editor.] 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — During  the  month  of  May  four  very 
splendid  meetings  were  held  and  each  one  of  these  was  really  a 
convention  of  one  day  in  itself. 

The  slogan  of  the  addresses  of  the  State  President,  Miss 
Marion  Salley,  Orangeburg,  was  “Increased  Membership.” 
“Get  all  the  members  you  can,  reinstall  all  you  can,  and  hold 
to  all  you  can.” 

Memorial  Day,  May  10,  was  one  hundred  per  cent  ob- 
served, with  interesting  programs. 

Several  all-day  Chapter  meetings  were  reported,  at  which 
picnic  dinners  were  spread,  some  Chapters  not  only  enter- 
taining veterans  locally,  but  of  the  entire  county. 

On  Memorial  Day,  the  I.  D.  Barron  Chapter,  of  Rock  Hill, 
presented  twelve  Crosses  of  Service,  the  Lancaster  Chapter 
eleven,  and  the  Beaufort  Chapter,  one. 

Mrs.  John  London,  Director  of  Ridge  District,  is  suggesting 
to  Chapters  of  towns  and  cities  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all 


graves  of  Confederate  veterans  in  rural  cemeteries  be  marked, 
for  this  may  prove  a way  to  organize  new  Chapters,  and  also 
to  get  new  members. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  investing  money  than  in  cash 
prizes  and  medals,  these  being  offered  in  high  schools  all 
over  the  State  by  Chapters,  this  being  a very  splendid  channel 
of  preserving  the  true  history  of  the  Confederate  period,  also 
of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  students  what  is  the  true 
history. 

These  presentations  were  made  publicly  at  commencement. 
In  the  Johnston  High  School  is  a large  and  handsome  picture 
on  each  side  of  the  auditorium  stage,  one  that  wonderful 
and  inspirational  picture  of  our  Saviour  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  other  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  the  school  library 
holds  many  pictures  of  Confederate  heroes  and  celebri-ties. 

[Mrs.  Zena  Payne,  Publicity  Director.] 

* * * 

Tennessee. — While  on  a recent  visit  to  Nashville,  our  Divi- 
sion President,  Mrs.  Lowndes  Turney,  of  Chattanooga,  was 
most  elaborately  entertained  by  the  Gen.  W.  B.  Bate  Chap- 
ter with  a reception  which  included  members  of  Chapters  of 
(Continued  on  page  278.) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.” 

Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1928. 

U.  D.  C.  Topics  for  July. 

Confederate  Money — Financial  Policy. 

C.  of  C.  Program  for  July. 

Make  a study  of  the  city  of  Pensacola,  Fla.;  tell  where 
located,  who  founded  it,  who  named  it,  and  why  so  named; 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Confederacy;  its  popu- 
lation and  principal  industries  in  the  sixties  and  now;  what 
distinguished  people  were  born  there.  Give  a little  story 
about  it,  either  history  or  tradition,  at  any  period  of  its  history. 


HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 

Dear  U.  D.  C.  Members:  There  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Historian  General  numbers  of  excellent  papers  submitted 
in  the  various  essay  contests.  They  have  been  held  by  her 
thinking  perhaps  they  could  be  used  to  help  some  Chapter 
program,  where  the  Chapter  was  not  in  close  touch  with  a 
good  library. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a demand  for  help  of  this  kind, 
so  these  will  be  returned  if  the  writers  will  send  postage  for 
them.  An  average  paper  will  require  about  six  cents,  unless 
the  writer  should  want  them  registered,  when  the  fee  would 
have  to  be  sent  also. 

These  papers  would  add  to  any  State  Historical  Evening, 
all  are  full  of  good  material,  and,  in  some  instances,  material 
from  unusual  sources. 

Many  people  have  more  leisure  in  summer  than  any  other 
time,  and  if  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  compete  for 
the  essay  prizes,  a list  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Historian  General. 

Cordially,  C.  O.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 
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Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia— Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Townes  Randolph  Leigh,  Editor,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


INTERESTS  OF  THE  C.  S.  M.  A. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  With  the  summer  days  upon  us,  and 
the  varied  activities  to  which  we  find  ourselves  committed 
adjourned  for  the  season,  we  look  forward  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion to  the  quiet  hours,  free  from  the  strain  and  stress  in- 
cumbent upon  the  present-day  living.  The  long  summer  days 
give  opportunity  for  thinking  and  planning  for  work  of  next 
year,  and  in  doing  this,  may  we  not  largely  plan  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  in  the  Junior  Memorials?  If  an  organization 
exists  in  the  Association,  make  it  the  strongest  factor  of  en- 
deavor; if  there  is  no  Junior  Association,  make  it  the  first 
duty  of  the  fall  to  get  the  children  together  for  organization. 
Vacation  days  are  the  best  days  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  children  and  interest  them  in  our  work.  Call  your  small 
meetings  a “party,”  and  interest  will  at  once  be  aroused.  A 
few  games  and  the  simplest  of  refreshments,  served  informally, 
will  please  them  most.  Tell  them  a short  story  of  the  world’s 
greatest  soldier  and  leader,  the  “Idol  of  Dixie,”  the  peerless 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  if  you  are  yourself  interested  in  the  work 
you  will  gain  the  interest  of  the  youthful  minds. 

The  perpetuation  of  any  work  depends  upon  the  coming 
generation,  and  the  glorious  history  of  our  Southland,  never 
excelled,  must  be  preserved.  In  olden  days,  before  the  time 
of  the  written  language,  the  minstrel  told  the  story  of  the 
proud  heritage  of  his  people  to  his  children,  and  they  to  their 
children's  children,  over  and  over,  the  same  stories  repeated 
until,  as  the  child  grew  to  maturity,  the  history  of  his  people 
was  a veritable  part  of  his  life,  so  deeply  was  it  enshrined  in 
his  mind  and  heart.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  min- 
strel and  tell  the  glorious  history  until  history  shall  repeat 
itself;  then  will  come  the  compensating  thought  that  we  have 
done  our  bit,  and  that,  in  passing  through  this  stage  of 
existence,  we  have  not  left  a blank  memory  behind,  but  have 
so  written  the  salient  facts  of  our  people  into  the  hearts  of 
their  descendants  that  it  cannot  perish,  but  will  go  down  the 
ages. 

Are  we  to  sit  idly  by  and  have  the  children  of  our  South- 
land taught  that  our  cause  was  not  just  because  it  did  not 
succeed,  and  have  Lincoln  deified  to  them,  portrayed  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  people,  saintly  in  his  prayer  life,  a martyr  to 
the  cause  which  he  espoused,  a father  to  his  people,  and  a true 
factor  to  the  world,  while  our  Christian  leaders  are  painted 
as  usurpers,  untrue  to  the  nation,  and  disloyal  to  their 
country? 


Memorial  Day. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  throughout  the  South 
holds  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  that  demonstrated  the  need  of  caring  for  the  sacred 
mounds,  scattered  over  hill  and  plain,  of  soldiers  of  immortal 
memory,  whose  courage  rose  with  conviction  that  the  cause 
for  which  they  sacrificed  was  a just  cause.  May  this  token 
of  a people’s  appreciation  ever  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
this  land,  where  failure  of  success  left  no  bitterness,  only 
faith  in  the  decision  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

Miss  Hodgson  writes  that  New  Orleans  had,  as  usual,  most 
beautiful  exercises,  where  monuments  were  wreathed  with 
garlands  and  the  graves  heaped  with  flowers,  and  above  and 
around  all  the  battle  flag  lent  its  note  of  highest  loyalty. 
Marietta,  Ga.,  celebrated  with  interesting  exercises,  and  Mrs. 
"Mattie  Lyon,  President  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association, 
also  President  of  the  local  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  cherishes  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  South  with  a fervor  of  devotion 
that  never  allows  opportunity  to  escape  when  honor  can  be 
bestowed  upon  those  who  stand  as  standard  bearers  of  the 
cause.  From  Memphis,  Miss  Phoebe  Frazer  writes  of  most 
inspiring  exercises,  despite  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  and 
the  absence  of  their  beloved  President  and  our  honored  Vice 
President  General,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan,  whose  loyalty  and  de- 
votion has  kept  her  at  the  helm  of  the  two  organizations, 
C.  S.  M.  A.  and  U.  D.  C.  Mrs.  Bryan,  though  unable  to 
attend  the  exercises,  is  reported  as  improving.  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Geiger,  President  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Ladies’  Me- 
morial Association,  writes  that  most  interesting  exercises  were 
held  by  their  Memorial  Association,  and  plans  are  afoot  to 
organize  a Junior  Memorial  Association  in  the  near  future. 

From  Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates,  State  President,  of  Asheville,  N.  C., 
comes  a most  interesting  letter  telling  of  the  activities  so 
successful  in  Asheville;  and  full  of  enthusiasm  regarding  the 
the  holding  of  the  next  reunion  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention 
in  Charlotte,  also  pledging  her  best  efforts  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a Memorial  Association  there,  which  would  have  the 
honor  of  being  hostess  to  our  convention. 

Atlanta,  as  usual,  had  a wonderful  day.  The  mile-long 
parade  preceding  the  exercises  at  the  cemetery  passed  through 
thoroughfares  packed  with  a multitude  of  her  populace,  who 
are  always  interested  in  this  tribute  to  Southern  bravery. 
Hollins  N.  Randolph  made  a most  inspiring  address,  and  the 
base  of  the  Confederate  monument,  one  of  the  very  oldest 
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in  the  South,  was  piled  high  with  beautiful  floral  designs  sent 
by  kindred  organizations  and  friends.  Mrs.  William  A. 
Wright,  Life  President,  carries  out  each  year  the  beautiful 
symbolic  custom  of  decorating  each  grave  of  a Confederate 
veteran  with  a Confederate  flag  in  addition  to  the  flowers 
scattered  over  the  graves.  Truly,  this  hallowed  custom,  so 
typical  of  the  fervid  patriotism  of  this  people,  grows  dearer 
and  more  sacred  as  the  years  roll  on. 

* * * 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Rutherford,  our  dear  Historian 
General,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  while  she  continues 
ill,  with  some  bright,  happy  days  and  others  filled  with  suffer- 
ing, she  does  not  forget  the  friends,  and  is  always  eager  for 
news  of  them.  As  the  shadows  lengthen,  may  the  radiant 
light  on  the  other  shore  grow  brighter. 

Our  dear  Chaplain  General,  Giles  B.  Cooke,  sends  a loving 
message  of  hope  and  cheer  to  his  many  friends.  While 
greatly  disappointed  that  he  could  not  be  with  us  at  Little 
Rock,  we  join  with  him  in  prayers  that  he  may  be  able  to 
make  the  journey,  nearer  his  home,  to  Charlotte  next  year. 

Little  Rock  Resolutions. 

The  memory  of  the  charming  hospitality  and  gracious 
cordiality  of  the  people  of  Little  Rock  during  the  recent 
reunion  lingers  like  the  fragrance  of  her  wonderful  roses,  and 
the  fact  that  adequate  recognition  of  our  profound  gratitude 
and  appreciation  failed,  through  some  unforeseen  cause,  to 
find  full  expression  through  the  press  of  the  city  has  been 
the  source  of  deepest  regret.  That  the  resolution  committee, 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger,  Miss  Phoebe  Frazer,  and  Mrs.  James  R. 
Armstrong,  lent  their  best  efforts  to  adequately  express  some 
part  of  the  fullness  of  our  hearts  in  beautifully  written  resolu- 
tions, which  were  read  before  adjournment  of  the  convention, 
and  received  with  a rising  vote  of  thanks,  attests  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  committee  had  performed  a loving  service 
in  a manner  most  acceptable  to  our  delegates,  and  we  hope 
yet  to  be  able  to  locate  and  give  the  publicity  so  well  merited. 

All  good  wishes.  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson. 

Cordially  yours,  President  General  C.  S.  M.  A. 


AT  THE  LOUISIANA  CONFEDERATE  HOME. 

A real  beauty  spot  is  Camp  Nichols,  the  Confederate  Home 
of  Louisiana,  located  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  gives  the  comforts 
of  home  to  the  Confederate  veterans  spending  their  last  years 
within  its  confines.  Those  whose  wives  are  living  are  made 
all  the  happier  by  having  their  life  companions  with  them, 
this  having  been  the  rule  for  a number  of  years. 

Ever}'  veteran  in  the  Home  has  an  interesting  record  be- 
cause he  was  a Confederate  soldier,  but  one  of  these  is  here 
mentioned  especially.  William  Henry  Pascoe,  a striking 
and  familiar  occupant  of  a rolling  chair  in  the  infirmary,  is 
sought  by  all,  from  Governor  Simpson  to  the  most  humble  of 
visitors.  He  is  always  dressed  in  a spotless  Confederate  uni- 
form, and  not  only  his  attire,  but  his  general  appearance 
and  bright,  cheerful  countenance  attract  every  one  to  him. 
He  went  to  Louisiana  in  1866  from  Mississippi,  Wilkinson 
County,  where  he  was  born,  November  18,  1846.  He  served 
under  General  Forrest  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  after- 
wards practiced  law  until  his  health  gave  way.  Since  en- 
tering the  Home,  Mr.  Pascoe  has  been  called  the  “Poet  of 
the  Camp,”  for  he  likes  to  write  verse,  some  of  which  he 
presented  to  his  good  friends,  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  of  whom  is 
Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  of  Baton  Rouge,  President  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Division,  who  is  always  an  interested  visitor. 


MRS  SARAH  DABNEY  EGGLESTON:  IN 
MEMORIAM.  i 

(Tribute  by  Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough  given  at  the  Me- 
morial Service  of  the  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Division, 
U.  D.  C„  1928.) 

Mrs.  Sarah  Dabney  Eggleston,  who  fell  asleep  on  Sunday, 
May  15,  1927,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  was  for  many  years 
beloved  Honorary  President  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  Honorary  President  of  the  Mississippi 
Division,  holding  a like  office  in  the  Tennessee  Division  and 
the  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  of  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

She  was  born  on  November  4,  1838,  near  Raymond,  Miss., 
at  Burleigh,  the  Mississippi  home  of  her  father,  Thomas  G. 
S.  Dabney,  the  “Southern  Planter”  of  Mrs.  Susan  Dabney 
Smedes’  exquisitely  told  story  of  rural  life  in  the  Old  South. 

She  was  married  during  the  War  between  the  States  to 
Capt.  John  Randolph  Eggleston,  an  officer  of  the  historic 
iron-clad  Virginia  (Merrimac).  She  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  her  native  State  until  the  last  few  years  of  her  husband’s 
life,  when  they  made  their  home  in  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Although 
advanced  in  years,  she  was  ever  active  in  all  human  interests, 
and  always  held  a place  of  honor  and  affection  in  her  com- 
munity. 

A devoted  churchwoman,  her  foremost  activities  were 
devoted  to  Christian  work  and  to  the  promotion  of  Church 
missions  at  home  and  in  the  world.  Richly  endowed  with  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  gifts,  she  was  a valued  contribution 
to  every  circle  which  enjoyed  her  fellowship. 

Her  absorbing  social  interest  centered  in  the  history  of  her 
beloved  South  and  the  stirring  war  period,  the  years  of  her 
young  womanhood.  During  this  time  of  dire  want,  her  hands 
were  ever  ready  to  do  the  tasks  that  fell  to  them,  and  she 
considered  her  task  unfinished  if  she  did  not  knit  a sock  a day 
for  the  soidiers.  When  the  World  War  came  on,  she  did  her 
“ bit  ” in  every  way  and  again  took  up  her  knitting.  Although 
eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  she  knitted  seven  hundred 
socks  for  the  English  and  American  soldiers.  Her  work  was 
so  perfect,  and  so  many  socks  came  from  this  one  woman, 
the  secretary  of  King  George  sent  her  a note  saying  the  king 
thanked  her  for  her  good  work  and  appreciated  her  tireless 
energy. 

When  the  Mississippi  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  was  organized, 
she  at  once  became  an  active  worker  in  that  cause.  Every 
daughter  knows  how  loyal  and  devoted  she  was  to  this  work. 
She  was  instrumental  in  organizing  so  many  Chapters  she 
was  given  the  name  of  “Mother”  of  the  Division.  She  was 
the  first  editior  of  Our  Heritage,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Division,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

In  these  activities,  as  in  household  ministries,  Miss  Telia 
Dabney,  her  sister,  had  been  her  devoted  and  loving  com- 
panion through  life,  and  almost  in  death,  for  she,  too,  fell 
asleep  before  the  flowers  had  faded  on  her  sister’s  grave.  They 
were  both  types  of  the  beautifully  cultured  life  of  the  olden 
time. 

The  Mississippi  Division  mourns  the  loss  of  this  faithful 
member,  so  highly  esteemed  for  her  loyalty  to  our  cause.  She 
has  left  an  example  of  character,  sympathy,  and  devotion 
more  valuable  than  spectacular  achievement. 

The  motto  of  her  family  was,  “Faithful  and  Grateful,” 
and  in  all  her  life’s  work  she  was  ever  true  to  that  motto. 
Her  memory  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  as  one  of  its  most  beloved  Southern 
women  of  the  sixties.  We  may  truly  say  of  her, 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die.” 
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Sons  of  Confederate  IDeterans 


Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  in  Chief,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Robert  M.  Beattie,  Memphis,  Tenn Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  B.  W.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C Historian  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Commissary  in  Chief 


Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla.. . .Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Relief Mena,  Ark. 

George  A.  Miller,  Monument Tallahassee,  Fla. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. . .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
S.  W.  Fry,  150  Green  Street,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

E.  Riddle,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 


A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 


Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver Orange 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Buford,  Charleston West  Virgin  a 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


RESOLUTIONS  AT  LITTLE  ROCK  REUNION. 

Special  Appreciation. 

Whereas  the  good  soldiers  prefer  to  fall  in  the  very  thick 
of  battle,  and  history  calls  such  a soldier  courageous  to  a 
superlative  degree;  but  the  finest  type  of  courage  and  the 
noblest  sacrifice  is  that  of  the  soldier  who,  far  from  the  battle 
front,  toils  and  endures  that  future  generations  may  see  in 
its  original  simplicity  the  glorious  tradition  of  its  ancestors. 
In  our  own  ranks  we  have  many  such  noble  heroes,  but  none 
so  deserving  and  so  truly  noble  as  Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing, 
Historian  in  Chief  of  the  organization.  Whereas  Major 
Ewing  has  sacrificed  money,  time,  and  his  health  in  the  tedious 
and  long-drawn-out  battle  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Manassas  Battle  Field  Park.  We  are  reliably  informed 
that  Major  Ewing  is  now  desperately  ill,  and  may  con- 
tinue so  for  a long  period  of  time,  said  illness  brought  about 
largely  because  of  the  forgetfulness  of  self  in  his  winning  fight 
in  order  that  the  sacred  spot  upon  which  the  Confederate 
soldiers  won  undying  fame  might  be  passed  on  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  education  of  future  generations;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  1.  That  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in 
convention  assembled,  express  to  Major  Ewing,  in  so  far 
as  mere  written  words  can  do,  their  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  work  in  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
preserving  the  Manassas  Battle  Field  to  posterity. 

2.  In  order  that  Major  Ewing  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  each  delegate  present  sends  a personal  message, 
it  is  requested  that  each  delegate  sign  his  name  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  that  the  original  be  sent  to  Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing, 
Ballston,  Va.,  and  a copy  be  given  to  the  Associated  Press. 

Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 

The  ancestors  of  George  Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee 
were  neighbors  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  which  historic 
section  is  redolent  with  their  memories.  The  father  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  “Light  Horse  Harry,”  was  one  of  Washing- 
ton’s favorite  generals  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was 
serving  in  Congress  when  Washington  died;  he  was  one  of 
America's  most  polished  orators,  and  Congress  selected  him 


to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  at  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Exercises  in  1799.  It  was  on  this  notable  occasion 
that  he  coined  the  phrase,  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  which  epitaph  then 
and  ever  since  expressed  the  universal  estimate  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country. 

There  was  a strain  of  George  Washington’s  blood  in  the 
Lee  family,  traceable  in  the  clearly  connected  lineage  in 
England;  moreover,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  wife  of  the  idol 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Martha 
Washington.  At  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
General  Lee  became  President  of  Washington  College,  an 
institution  which  was  endowed  by  George  Washington,  and 
it  was  while  custodian  of  this  trust,  which  George  Washington 
had  bequeathed  to  the  American  people,  that  Lee’s  spirit 
winged  its  flight  to  join  the  ranks  of  other  immortals  and 
“so  sepulchered,  in  such  pomp  doth  lie,  that  kings  for  such 
a tomb  might  wish  to  die.” 

Thus  there  is  a definite  line  of  consanguinity  and  close 
intertwining  of  careers  between  these  two  exalted  characters, 
linked  by  blood,  allied  by  ties  of  marriage,  and  inseparably 
united  in  the  Valhalla  of  great  figures,  whose  fame  is  a precious 
heritage  and  whose  illustrious  achievements  and  stainless 
character  forever  will  exalt  our  nation  and  glorify  our  annals. 

It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  who  revere  the 
memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  hold  in  sacred  homage  the  hal- 
lowed fame  of  George  Washington,  should  declare  our  earnest 
indorsement  of  the  projected  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  New  York  Camp,  No.  985,  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  give  its  unqualified  indorsement  and  tender 
its  ardent  support  to  the  Bicentenary  Washington  Commis- 
sion created  by  act  of  Congress  to  prepare  plans  and  a program 
signalizing  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Washington ; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed 
and  be  formally  presented  for  ratification  and  concurrent 
action  by  the  convention  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
at  its  annual  meeting  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  May,  1928. 
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Seymour  Stewart. 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  men  are  moved  to 
service  and  public  work  through  many  and  conflicting 
motives.  This  has  been  true  of  this  great,  patriotic,  and  his- 
toric organization.  Many  brilliant  and  worthy  Sons  of  the 
South  have  served  as  leaders  of  this  organization,  but  none 
of  these  has  served  with  greater  zeal  or  a more  exalted  sense 
of  duty  than  the  late  Seymour  Stewart,  Past  Commander  in 
Chief.  No  one  connected  with  the  organization  ever  had 
less  of  selfish  ambition  and  personal  interest  in  the  life-long 
devotion  he  gave  to  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  go  on  record  in  this  testimonial  to  the 
late  Seymour  Stewart,  because  we  have  lost  a comrade,  a 
friend,  and  a sincere  Southern  patriot.  His  precious  memory 
should  be  preserved  and  handed  down  along  with  the  glorious 
tradition  of  the  greatest  army  the  world  ever  knew. 

Lee  Highway. 

Whereas  in  convention  assembled,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1922,  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  adopted  the  idea  of 
building  a Transcontinental  Highway  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the  work 
that  had  been  done  in  laying  out  and  in  naming  the  Trans- 
continental Highway  for  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  traversing  the 
States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  and, 
whereas  the  said  highway  has  been  and  is  being  under  con- 
struction to  hard  surface,  and,  from  all  reliable  information 
at  hand,  it  will  be  completed  within  less  than  two  years,  so 
that  the  interstate  and  transcontinental  traveler  can  pass 
ever  it  the  entire  year;  and  whereas  the  Memphis  Camp  of 
the  Confederate  Veterans  passed  a resolution  in  the  early  part 
of  1928,  in  which  knowledge  was  taken  of  the  numbering  of 
the  interstate  and  transcontinental  highways  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  State  governments,  which  was  and  will 
obscure,  if  not  entirely  obliterate,  the  name  and  thereby 
defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  said  highway  was  originally 
organized;  and  whereas  said  resolution  was  sent  as  a memorial 
to  the  annual  convention  and  reunion  in  Little  Rock,  which 
is  now  in  session,  with  every  assurance  that  it  will  be  passed; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  1.  That  we,  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  ac- 
cept this  responsibility  with  great  pleasure,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  the  Confederate  soldiers  that  we  will  look  after  the 
marking  and  beautifying  of  this  highway,  so  as  to  ever  keep 
alive  and  fresh  before  the  public  the  name  of  the  great 
hero  for  whom  it  was  named, 

2.  That  we  appreciate  the  statement  made  in  the  Memphis 
memorial  that  numbering  of  the  interstate  and  transcon- 
tinental highways  may  destroy  the  name  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  our  love  for  his  great  name  and 
matchless  labors,  we  consider  it  our  duty  as  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters to  use  our  best  endeavor  to  keep  it  alive. 

Merit  of  Work  Basis  of  Representation. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  this  convention 
to  determine  whether  or  not  some  system  of  recognition, 
based  upon  merit  for  work  actually  done,  be  adopted  for 
future  basis  of  proportionate  representation  of  various 
Camps,  and  to  report  such  recommendations  as  said  com- 
mittee may  deem  fit  to  our  next  annual  reunion. 


Resolution  of  Appreciation. 

Whereas  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  expressing  his  regrets  at  being  unable  to  accept 
an  invitation  extended  him  by  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  thirty-eighth  annual  reunion,  held  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  May  8—11,  1928,  portrayed  a most  wonderful 
and  magnanimous  attitude  toward  the  South,  and  especially 
toward  the  fast-fading  lines  of  those  who  wore  the  gray;  and 
whereas  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  making 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  in  sending  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  officially  to  us  on  this  occasion,  without 
a single  dissenting  vote  and  without  objection,  so  beautifully 
reflects  the  altruistic  spirit  that  dominates  the  nation's 
thoughts  and  demonstrates  to  the  world  that  we  as  a nation 
stand  one  and  inseparable  under  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 
for  a united  democracy  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  that  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  that  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in^con- 
/ention  assembled,  in  the  War  Memorial  Building  in  the 
City  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  express  our  unanimous  and  heartiest 
Appreciation : 

1.  To  President  Coolidge  for  his  most  gracious  letter  in 
reply  to  invitations  both  from  the  Veterans  and  the  Sons  to 
be  the  guest  , of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  allied 
organizations  now  in  convention  assembled. 

2.  To  Congress  for  its  action  in  sending  to  us  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  to  further  cheer,  comfort,  and  make 
happy  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Southern  armies. 

3.  To  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Senator  T.  H.  Caraway, 
and  to  each  Congressman  from  Arkansas,  singly  and  col- 
lectively, for  their  splendid  work  in  securing  the  passage  of 
this  bill  through  Congress. 

Louisiana  Pension  Bill. 

Representative  S.  O.  Shattuck,  Calcasieu,  is  loudly  praised 
because  his  Confederate  bill,  providing  for  back  payment  to 
the  Confederate  veterans  of  Louisiana  was  passed  without  a 
single  negative  vote.  His  plea  for  the  Confederate  veterans 
and  their  widows  stated  that  it  was  a just  obligation  the  State 
owed  her  former  soldiers.  The  bill  provides  reimbursement 
of  $210  back  pensions  to  Confederate  veterans  and  their 
widows. 

Representative  Tandy  T.  Webb,  Ouachita,  was  a co- 
author of  the  measure. 


“A  TROPHY  OF  WAR." 

The  following  letter,  sent  to  the  Historian  General,  U.  D.  C., 
Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Veteran  for  publication  in  the  hope  that  the  original 
owner  of  the  book  referred  to,  or  some  connections  of  the 
family,  may  see  the  notice  and  get  in  communication  with 
the  writer.  The  letter  says: 

“I  have  a volume  of  Cowper’s  and  Thompson’s  poetical 
works  which  was  taken  to  Vermont  some  time  during  1861 — 
65 . On  the  fly  leaf  is  written:  “Mrs.  Carolina  M.  Barton, 
from  her  affect.  Brother,  Sam  C.  Marne,'  and  also  the  name, 
‘Joseph  M.  Barton,  Shady  Oak,  February  29,  I860.’  If 
there  are  any  members  of  this  family  still  living,  I would  be 
only  too  glad  to  send  the  volume  ‘home.’  I thought  perhaps 
your  records  might  give  some  clue  to  the  owners.  Very 
truly  yours,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fortiner,  Brawley,  Calif.,  Box  113, 
Route  C.” 
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neighboring  towns,  and  she  was  also  complimented  by  many 
other  lovely  courtesies.  She  visited  the  Home  for  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  where  thirty-one  of  our  brave  soldiers  are 
happily  and  contentedly  spending  their  remaining  years. 

The  three  Chattanooga  Chapters — Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart, 
Gen.  Frances  M.  Walker,  and  James  H.  Hagan — served 
breakfast  and  lunch  to  the  veterans  en  route  home  from  the 
reunion  at  Little  Rock,  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
entertained  them  with  drives  over  the  battle  fields  and 
Lookout  Mountain. 

Our  Division  President  was  entertained  recently  at  luncheon 
by  the  Sam  Davis  Home  Chapter,  of  Smyrna,  at  the  home  of 
the  boy  hero,  Sam  Davis,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
State  and  will  be  kept  as  a shrine  to  the  illustrious  lad;  and 
it  will  be  of  wide  interest  to  the  public  concerned  in  historic 
research  and  incidents  and  relics  of  the  War  between  the 
States.  The  State  is  now  building  a road  nearly  three  miles 
long  to  connect  with  the  Dixie  Highway,  and  thus  the  home 
will  be  accessible  to  tourists. 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress  for  a National  Park  at 
Fort  Donelson;  also  one  at  Stone’s  River  near  Murfreesboro. 

Four  District  Conferences  have  been  held  during  the  past 
year.  At  Collierville,  with  the  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
B.  M.  Cowan,  presiding;  at  Murfreesboro,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Underwood,  First  Vice  President,  presiding;  and  at  Johnson 
City  with  Mrs.  Eugene  Monday,  presiding. 

[Maymie  Nixon,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

* * * 

Virginia. — Increased  activity  prevails  among  the  Chapters 
in  Virginia  Division,  reports  showing  that  they  are  working 
with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  William  Allen  Roberts,  who  assumed  the  office  of 
President  this  year,  is  endeavoring  to  make  this  the  best 
and  the  fullest  year  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  Division.  Her 
first  official  act  was  attendance  upon  the  exercises  incident 
to  the  returning  of  the  Confederate  flag  which  floated  over 
the  capitol  in  Richmond  while  that  city  was  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  which  was  hauled  down  by  the  Federal 
army  when  it  entered  the  city  following  the  evacuation. 
During  her  stay  there,  Mrs.  Roberts  was  the  guest  of  her 
cousin,  Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  governor  of  Virginia. 

News  comes  from  the  William  R.  Terry  Chapter,  at  Bed- 
ford, of  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Confederate 
flags  of  correct  design,  which  will  be  used  for  decorations  on 
Memorial  Day  and  other  occasions.  While  many  of  the  Chap- 
ters own  a large  number  of  flags,  this  is  perhaps  the  largest 
order  for  those  of  correct  design  that  has  yet  been  given. 

Roanoke  Chapter,  William  Watts  Chapter,  of  Roanoke, 
and  Southern  Cross  Chapter,  at  Salem,  are  making  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a marker  on  the  Highway  between  Roanoke 
and  Salem. 

Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  at  Lexington,  is  giving  an  en- 
tertainment which  depicts  the  founding  and  establishing  of 
the  Jackson  hospital  and  the  first  operation  performed  within 
its  walls. 

This  hospital  is  the  building  occupied  by  General  and  Mrs. 
Jackson  when  they  lived  in  Lexington,  and  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter  as  a memorial  to 
them. 

Suffolk  Chapter  recently  held  a tag  day  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Lee  Chapel  and  Mausoleum  Fund. 

District  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  Division. 

[Anne  V.  Mann,  Editor.] 


BOOKS  WANTED  FOR  LIBRARIES. 

Writing  of  her  work  as  Chairman  of  Southern  Literature 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Libraries,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanna  says: 

“Some  time  ago  the  Librarian  of  the  American  Library  in 
Paris  wrote  me  that  while  they  had  quite  a collection  of  his- 
torical works  on  the  South,  they  needed  more  representative 
works  of  fiction  and  more  of  the  works  of  our  best  poets.  I 
should  like  to  supply  that  need.  In  addition  to  the  works  of 
Lanier,  Timrod,  Ryan,  and  Hayne.  I want  the  poems  of  Dr. 
Ticknor,  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  Howard  Weeden,  Margaret 
Junkin  Preston,  and  others  of  the  same  or  earlier  period.  And 
I want  some  of  Gayarre’s  works,  as  ‘Creoles  of  History’  and 
‘Romance,’  and  anything  by  William  Gilmore  Simms. 

“It  is  astonishing  how  much  there  is  of  beautiful  poetry 
and  interesting  fiction  in  the  literature  of  the  South,  especially 
the  literature  of  earlier  days,  about  which  we  Southern  people 
know  so  little.” 

Copies  of  books  in  this  list  she  would  like  to  place  in  our 
home  and  foreign  libraries.  For  home  libraries — 

Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  and  General.  By  his  son,  Dr.  W. 
M.  Polk. 

“Jefferson  Davis,  Constitutionalist.  His  Letters  and 
Speeches.  By  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland. 

The  Peaceable  Americans,  1860-61.  By  Dr.  Mary  Scrug- 
ham. 

The  Destruction  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  A valuable  pamphlet. 
By  Mrs.  Parman,  President  Wade  Hampton  Chapter,  U. 
D.  C. 

[efferson  Davis,  His  Life  and  Personality.  By  Gen.  Morris 
Schaff. 

Causes  That  Led  to  the  War  between  the  States.  By  Dr. 
J.  O.  McGehee. 

Recent  books  very  desirable  for  both  home  and  foreign 
libraries  are: 

The  Real  Lincoln,  last  edition,  containing  much  new  and 
important  data. 

Horton’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War.  Third  and  latest 
edition,  revised  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Carter  and  Lloyd  T. 
Everett. 

Life  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  By  Jacquelin  Ambler 
Caskie. 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  By  Claude  G.  Bowers. 


ARE  YOU  PROUD  OF  YOUR  HERITAGE? 

Was  your  ancestor  in  the  War  between  the  States  in  any 
capacity — soldier,  sailor,  cabinet  officer,  senator,  congress- 
man, postmaster,  or  judicial?  Was  he  promoted  for  gallantry 
or  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  Confederacy? 

If  you  wish  to  know,  I am  in  position  to  find  out,  and  if 
located,  can  certify  to  same,  giving  reference  that  cannot  be 
refuted. 

If  interested,  write  to  me  for  terms,  etc. 

John  C.  Stiles  (lieutenant  colonel  National  Guard,  State  of 
Georgia,  retired),  Brunswick,  Ga. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA. 

From  Rev.  Frank  F.  Whilden,  509  Duke  Avenue,  Columbia, 
S.  C.: 

“Being  one  of  a small  number  still  living  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  burning  of  Columbia,  February  17,  1865,  it  is  my 
desire  to  tell  my  story  of  that  fearful  night  for  the  truth  of 
history,  especially  to  high-school  pupils,  history  classes,  and 
U.  D.  C.  Chapters.  I make  no  set  charge,  but  ask  for  my 
expenses,  and  will  accept  any  amount  offered  me  for  my 
work.  Correspondence  solicited.” 
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A CRY  THAT  HAS  ECHOED 
THROUGH  THE  AGES. 

The  cry  of  the  leper — outcast,  un- 
clean! A soul-wracking,  melancholy 
cry  that  has  resounded  in  the  halls  of 
time  since  Egypt  was  young  and  the 
pyramids  were  but  a dream. 

"If  thou  wilt  thou  const  make  us 
clean,"  pleaded  the  lepers  when  the 
Man  of  Galilee  walked  among  them 
nearly  2,000  years  ago.  And  in  his 
great  compassion  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
them  and  gave  them  comfort. 

But  even  in  this  advanced  age  the 
agonized  cry  of  the  leper  is  raised,  un- 
heard, lost  on  the  winds  of  the  sea  and 
stifled  by  the  loneliness  of  far-off 
islands  where  millions  of  lepers  this  very 
hour  are  living  a walking,  breathing 
death.  Actually,  millions  there  are — 
men,  women,  and  helpless  little  chil- 
dren who  never  should  feel  the  hand  of 
leprosy.  Thousands  of  these  are  under 
the  American  flag  in  the  world’s  greatest 
colony  at  Culion  in  the  Philippines. 

And  yet,  these  exiled  and  forgotten 
millions  are  suffering  and  dying  need- 
lessly. It  is  astounding  but  true  that 
leprosy  is  curable.  In  five  years  more 
than  1,000  of  the  milder  cases  have 
been  cured  at  Culion,  and  the  patients 
returned  to  their  homes.  Now,  only 
money  is  needed  to  provide  increased 
personnel  and  equipment  at  Culion  so 
that  a perfected  cure  may  be  given  to 
the  lepers  of  the  world.  This  was 


Leonard  Wood’s  dream  and  it  was  he 
who  asked  the  American  people  for 
help,  just  before  his  death. 

"If  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  us 
clean."  Yes,  the  same  old  prayer,  but 
this  time  it  is  addressed  not  to  the 
Man  of  Galilee  but  to  you.  You  can 
help  rid  the  world  of  leprosy — stamp 
it  out  for  all  time — by  simply  sending 
your  check  to  aid  the  heroic  men  and 
women  who  have  buried  themselves 
among  the  lepers  and  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  this  great  task. 

Interesting  information  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
National  Chairman,  Gen.  James  G. 
Harbord,  or,  better  still,  send  your 
check  to  the  National  Treasurer,  Gen- 
eral Samuel  McRoberts. 

Address  all  communications  to  Leo- 
nard Wood  Memorial,  1 Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


L.  B.  Duke,  of  Benton,  La.,  asks  for 
any  information  on  the  service  of  Bon- 
ner Duke,  who  enlisted  from  Georgia, 
but  he  does  not  know  what  command. 


Granddaughter  (being  lectured). — 
“I  seem  to  have  heard  that  the  girls  of 
your  period  ‘set  their  caps’  at  men.” 
Disapproving  Grandmother. — “But 
not  their  kneecaps.” 
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These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

cm-  PRICE,  81.30  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  best  collection  of  the  real  old  songsSof  the  South — 
words  and  music — compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards, 
Leader  of  the  Confederate  Choir  of  America,  and 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Editor  of  the  Women  of  the 
South  in  War  Times.  2 for  90c  each;  5 for  80c  each. 

Nob Ie&  Noble.  Publishers. 76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY 

By  J.  A.  CASKIE 

Price,  S3.  Edition  Limited 


THE  RICHMOND  PRESS,  INC., 
Richmond,  Va. 


Campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia 

[Beginning  with  the  First  Battle  of  ManassasT 
and  closing  with  Appomattox,  Including  Stone-  I 
wall  Jackson's  Shenandoah  Valley  CampaignsJ 

By  VIVIAN  MINOR  FLEMING 

Confederate  Soldier,  and  Now  Member  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
Battle  Field  Park  Commission 
FOREWORD  by  DR.  H.  J.  ECKENRODE,  Historian 

The  author  was  a participant  in  many  of  these  battles  and 
has  verified  the  account  by  the  military  records  of  both 
armies.  He  does  not  include  the  Peninsular  Campaign, 
however.  He  explains  the  scientific  construction  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  breastworks  at  Mine  Run,  just  before  the  Wil- 
derness Campaign,  which  is  said  by  military  critics* to  be 
the  finest  field  construction  for  defense  that  was  ever  used, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  trench  warfare  which 
enabled  the  Allies  in  France  to  hold  back  the  Germans  and 
save  Paris. 

Price,  82.00 

Address:  Vivian  Minor  Fleming,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


RIFE  Improved  Rams 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot 
of  fall.  Every  one  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely. Send  me  your  conditions  that  I 
may  give  you  free  guaran- 
teed estimate. 
CHAUNCEY  C.  FOSTER 
Expert  on  Rams 
205  Church  Street  Nashville,  Term. 


Alfred  Sweeney,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is 
trying  to  get  a much-needed  pension, 
and  wishes  to  hear  from  any  comrades 
who  can  testify  to  his  service  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  enlisted  at  Fayette- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  belonged  to  Childs’s 
Company,  22nd  Tennessee,  Nixon’s 
Brigade;  was  mustered  out  after  the 
battle  of  Franklin.  He  is  now  eighty- 
two  years  old. 


THIS  HANDSOME  STEEL  ENGRAVING  OF  “THE  THREE  GENERALS”  has  been 
advanced  in  price  to  $10.00,  but  the  Veteran  can  still  furnish  it  for  a limited  time  at  the 
old  price  of  $7.50.  It  is  a splendid  example  of  grouping,  and  the  likenesses  are  excellent. 
This  picture  is  most  appropriate  for  presentation  to  schools,  libraries,  as  well  as  for  the 
home.  It  is  18x22  inches  in  size.  Order  from  the  Veteran. 
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